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~ 1 CAN YOU SPEAK FRENCH*‘SPEAK IT CORRECTLY? 


K Do you know that most grammars If You wish a Correct French Pronunciation, send for 


used in echools gice a false idea of | KUHN'S ELEMENTS OF SPOKEN FRENCH 
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: the true French pronunciation ? (50 cents.) 
° By Maurice N. Kuan, B. és L. (University of 
. Do you know that with such books Paris), Tutor in French in Harvard University. 


(It can be used with any Grammar or Reader.) 


IS is a short and unique method of learning to speak 
French and to speak it correctly. - It consists of twenty 
lessons in which all elementary sounds, after having been 
analyzed carefully and accurately, are grouped together ac- 


teachers are unable to teach students 





to speak French correctly? 








Do you wish to speak French and cording to their phonetic similarities, regardless of spelling. In this li 
- . way each lesson is an exercise in pronunciation, and in illustration of lf 
to speak it correctly? one particular sound. Following this is a short lesson in reading in 
which the sounds already learned become parts of sentences which 
Do you wish to acquire a large relate to every-day life. By this method the student soon acquires a 
vocabulary? vocabulary which is very large and which is possible in no other way. 
Do you wish to use a method which piste: tetatuedld soot: ; potest ses i 


is simple enough for a child? AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY \ 


New York CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOosTON i} 

















Used in more Colleges, Schools, and Educational Institutions than any other pencil made. Samples promptly mailed | 
on request, when “ The Journal” is mentioned and 16 cents, in:stamps accompany the request. 


OSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY - =~ Jersey City, N. J. 
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Room at the Top. 


There never was a time when there was so great a 
demand for the best teachers asnow. Those are wanted 
who are thinkers, who are workers, who are constant 
students of Education, and of life. Many of the most 
successful men and women in public school work are not 
graduates of the schools, but have attained success thru 
earnest but unaided study. Some years ago at the urgent 
request of many educators we undertook to furnish 
ao of professional reading and study. Out of this 


EDUCATIONAL 
FOUNDATIONS 


a magazine of pedagogy and general culture. It furnishes 
each year a course of study, for teachers, of the greatest 
value and at the smallest possible cost. It would be of 
the greatest value to you, if you are in earnest in your 
desire to rise to the top. If you can get three or four 
friends to join you in reading, meeting at stated intervals 
for that purpose, your profit and pleasure will be the 
greater. The price is but one dollar a year, with special 
rates to clubs. A sample copy free if you are not 
acquainted with it. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Publishers, 
61 East Ninth Street, New York. 
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For School Crayons of all kinds we have THE BEST. 
We are now offering something new— 


s Che Perfection School Crayon 


| These crayons are put up either for paper or blackboard 
ase. The inserted cat ar” oy the package loeks 








They are of the very bess a al mality made, age 
aan This crayon, for ng 

H Si : school oo the Vertical 

| ides. Our Wax Crayons are put up in 

| eros: A ey assorted or solid colors. Write for samples 


STANDARD CRAYON CO., 
509-517 Eastern Avenue, LYNN, MASS. 


TRANSLATIONS 


INTERLINEAB. LITERAL. 

HAMILTON, LOCKE andCLARK’S| THE BEST TRANSLATIONS 
Good type—Well Printed—Fine Paper—Half-| New Copyright Introductions—New Type~ 

Leather Binding—Cloth Sides—Price Reduced | Good Paper—Well Bound—Convenient for the 

to $1.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. Pocket—Price, postpaid, 50 cents each. 


| Sottorone, } David McKay, Publisher, 1022 Market St., Philadelphia, 


The Diary of a Western School Master 


By J. K. Stableton, Superintendent City Schools, Charleston, Til. 
“ Reads like a novel.” One of the mont , Sota school masters has given here a delightful 


























ae of his dealings with omy 4 poze rencenent almost of life. most of 

m being somewhat abnormal in deve Se, $ of mm and character. The style is simple and 
Reel and the work shows the heart of an bay teacher. It is a most valua book for 
teacher or mt. Nothing ever published is better suited for reading circles, and ’ meet~ 
ings, etc. ailing price, 75 cents: for class work in quantities, 65 cents net. 


Address AINSWORTH & COMPANY, 378-388 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW 
528 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 
CHEMICAL 


APPARATUS 
anv CHEMICALS 


Sole Agents for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers 





Full Catalogues furnished on receipt of 10 cents. 





ESTABLISHED 186), 


EIMER & AMEND, 


205211 Third Ave., 
NEW YORK. 
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Physical Laboratsey will 
be furnished of best qual- 
ity at reasonable prices. 
Glass and Metal Appa- 
ratus, special, made to 
on according to draw- 





"Glass blowing and en- 
graving done on premises. 


For School Supplies 


in the line of 


saheags and Drawing Materials 


apply to 
F. WEBER & CO., Man’'f’'s. 


1125 Chestnat St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
AND SUPERVIGORS. 


i’, N mieat Garis the 


sion of topics relative to oni a ~ and the 
‘new education.” 
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eae id their teachers by ar- 
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Publ hed by aati try 


; COMPA NY, 128 N. < ty St., Indiacapolis. 





REPORT CARDS 


We have aotene) po; opular kinds kinds and would like to 
send yousamples. We recommen 


Kellogg's R Report Cards, 
Combination Report and Promotion Blank, 


We also have Baars Knot 8, Sims’ 
and Colored Report Cards. Sa p les i eee 


BE. L. KELLOGG & co., 





61 Bast Ninth Street, . - NEW YCRK 





Vertical or Slant. 


Whatever is the decision of the powers that be as to which shall be used, we shall be 
able to supply orders for either style with 


<<===> ESTERBROOK’S PENS ~<@izz=p 


For school, business, and legal purposes—with pens of first-class quality. 


Ask your Stationer for them. 


caMSEN'N.s. THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO.,  {isséiyt 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





Boards of Education and Superintendents 
Wishing teachers, will.find it of advantage to consult the 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 


Established 17 years. 129 Auditorium Building, Chicago. Positions Filled, 4,000. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


BEND TO ANY OF THESE ADDRESSES FOR AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 
._ 878 Wi bash 1 . N.Y. 
siting 5 ag Bt, Wes) aronto . Raronto, Gull Ooope A. me Av. Chicago, IL GBS Ay New York City 
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ag. Denver Francisco, Cal. 
fiidg. Minneapolis. 525 Stimson , Los Angeles, Cal. 

ALBANY Sen ee AGENCY, 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager. 81 Chapel! St., Albany, N. Y 








AMERICAN AND FOREIGH 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
ne og to to Calbepen; Schools, and (Pp iies, | 


ment of 1 ernie, for onary Doar 


ment > Instruction 
Schools to Parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youna-Fuuton, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency. 
23 Union Squahe, New YorzE. 


THE Pratt TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Recommends college and normal graduates. 
and other teachers to colleges, 
= .and families. Advises parents abou’ 


WM. O. PRATT, Manacer, 


7o Firtu Avenue, New Yorx. 
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50 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
Telephone, Boston 775-2. 


Oldest and best known in U.S. Est. 1855 
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ue Managers. 


&. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 

Schermerhorn T=SCeees “cent 

SUACEN = Are Readity Supplied by ‘Kellogg’s 

Vacancies Writing or Telegraphing Bureau - 
H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 61 East Ninth St., New York. 


Established Ten Years. Telephone No. 2492-18th St. 
When in New York you are invited to call. 


KINDERGARTEN “So 


3 East l4th Street, 
New York. 




















SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


National Educational 
Association Reports. 


We can furnish the following valuable reports of the National Educational 
Association which will be mailed postpaid on receipt of the prices quoted : 


Report of the Committee of Twelve on Rural Schools, 25 cts 
on College Entrance Requirements, 25 cts. 





as 4s 6s ‘* Public Libraries, in a ee 15 cts. 
ss “ 46 ** Normal Schools, it. « » o. 7 
Set of Four Reports to one address, - - - - - - = 75 cts. 


On orders for 1oor more copies to one address, express prepaid, the 
first two reports will be furnished at 20 cents a copy and the last two at 
13 cents. 

On orders for 100 or more copies by freight at purchaser's expense the 
first two will be furnished at 1g cents a copy, the last two at 10 cents. 

These reports are of great value and teachers will do well to secure 
them before the present edition is exhausted as the association may not 





reprint them. 
E. L. KELLOGG G Co., 
61 East Ninth Street, ~ ~ NEW YORK. 





is the name of a ae Sey se pe about 400 
of the best teachers’ boo on methods of teaching all 
subjects, on ped uestion books; school en- 
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EB. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 61 E. 9th St., New York. 


INTERSTATE 
TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 






id Spool farnished to Cotleres 
an . 
Schools, and ManrGaret M. PentLanD, 


Manager, 54 Bldg., Chicago 


Entirely SDANISH— wWi:hou a Master. 
** PITMAN’S pr +y>- CAL ateon GRAMMAR, 
D CONVERSAT 
The mt fit most ri method gives 
initat d pronunciation and cop ou voca ies. 
10? pages, paper boards, 40c ; cloth, 5vc., en ong 





ISAAC PITMAN & eens, 33 Union Sq., 
Publi hersoj ‘he Com kete Pho vg: ayhic Instr ath ok ” 


HE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION and 
the DR. SAVAGE GYMNASIUM 


will open their Eieventh Season Sep- 
tember 15. For menand women desiring to be- 
come teachers or wishing to take exercise for 
physical development or health. 


For circulars, address 
BARKER, 308 West 59th Street, New York City. 


CENTRAL « CORRESPONDENCE 


COLLEGE. Ws We Teach by Mail. Six Courses 

Only, viz: Nermal course, $4.50; 
School Course, $4.50 ; 8008 -Keeping Course, $7.00; 
Zoology, $5.00; Botany, $5.00 ; 
$5.00 Don’t you need one or more 
Courses? DIPLOMAS GRANTED. All 
are tor a term of~2 eae We furnish all neces- 
sary books for book-keeping. Address 


SCOTT ETTER, Pres. C. C. C., Palmyra, Ill. 
HOME, STUDY. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


offers over 225 elementary and college courses by 
correspondence in % of its Departments, in- 
clu edagogy, History, the 

Pheaiol Begg menage 3 Physiography, logy, 

tany, etc. Instruction is penne 

beet ‘credit is granted for college courses 
epoceans ly completed on k may beein at any 
time. For circular addr 














THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO (Div 0.) 
HICAGO, 
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PUBLISHED MONTHLY 
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108 Rules for meets for Tn ang 
Price, 10 cts per copy, postpaid 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS, 
NEW YORK. OHIOAGO. DENVER 


KINDERGARTES * ORMAL DEPT. 
ETHICAL CULTURE SCHOOLS, 
109 W. 54th Street Two years’ course. 
Opens Oct. ist. Circular sent on application. 
UNIVERSITY 
and COLLEGE 


SCHOOL BELLS =s22 


Purest copper and tin only. Terms, ete., free. 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY - Baltimore, Md. 
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A Perfected Course in Art Education. 


COURSE IN ART INSTRUCTION 


Artistic in Arrangement, Liberal in Treatment, Rich in Detail. 
A Compilation of the Best Thought Regarding Art Education. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 


RLEMENTARY 


NEw YORK CHICAGO 











JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS 


Have just Gained the 


GRAND PRIZE, 


at Paris. 


This is the highest prize ever awarded to a 
pen-maker, and no other pen-maker has it. 


Gillott has always taken the Highest Prize. 
















FLY’S An inexhaustible mine of amusement and 

information for v: and old. Easy. to use. 

Perfect optical results. **One may use the 

FOOT microscope a lifecsme and never laok at the 
housands oe or twee. f microscope sho’ 

’ lutht consi o} as wn, 
ats ond twelve prepared objects, such as fly's ae. 
Sainte’ te foot of insect, etc.. book describing and illus- 

ructive things trating 1,000 common m ic objects, 
which may be slides, and covers fer mounting objects 
examined by any PS, etc, 
>= eer ns Microscopes, all prices, up to $800.00 
BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL co. 
Rochester, N. ¥.. 
Magnifes 180 diameters (32.400 times). NEW YORK CITY CHICAG® 
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MICROSCOPE 


And Outfit for Work for 


$16.2 


_ 4 Reliable Sclentific Instrument 


Just the Thing for Winter Evenings 
as well as Summer Afternoons 











THE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMP’Y 


OF NEW YORK. 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, - President. 


“‘The Greatest of 
All the Companies.”’ 


Assets, “i ra ; $301,844,537 52 
Insurance and Annuities 
in Force, - - 1,052,665,211 00 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company issues 
every form of Aa at the cna rates com- 
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Saves Time and Labor. 


BURLESON’S CLASS REGISTER AND 
pint preedd TABLE will save you much 
dgery and many hours ot time, It 1s in 


ae rst place a class book for recording | 
recitations. To this is attached an ingen-' 


ious table of numbers so arranged that with 
a simple plan of marking. perfectly adapted 
to any schocl, the teacher can average at 
the end of each month the marks of a class 
of forty pupilsin a very few minutes. This 
book will save you nine-tentbs of the time 
you spend in marking ot pupil’s record. 

Sample page on request. Price, 75 cents. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61E. 9thSt., N.Y. 
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A Tonic and Nerve Food | 








Horsford’s 
Acid 
Phosphate. 


When exhausted, depressed 
er weary from worry, insomnia, 


take half a teaspuon of Hors- 
ford’s Acid Phosphate in. half 
a glass of water. 


It nourishes, strengthens, and. im- 
parts new life and vigor by supply- 
ing the needed nerve food. 


Sold by Druggists in original packages only. 





Rest the Burden 


of your correspondence 


ON THE 


Typewriter instead of on your 
" “stenographer, and you will get 
more work, cleaner work, better 
work. It has no equal for speed, 
lightness of touch and durability. 
Information on request. 


American Waritina Macuine Co., 
302 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
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Evolution and Education. V. 
By E. P. PowELL, Clinton, N. Y. 


Evolution and the Future. 

Colonel Parker says, “‘ We stand to-day at the begin- 
ning of an educational movement that means the salva- 
tion of the world; and its elements are faith, spirit, 
open-mindedness, and work. Weare now bound by tra- 
dition, by medieval ways, and deeply-rooted prejudice. 
Our ideals are too low. The good that has been done is 
simply a foretaste of what is to come.” Evolution looks 
to the future as well as to the past. It not only shows 
the survival of the fittest but promises the origin of the 
fittest. M. Topinard, in one of his recent lectures, says, 
‘Evolution has lavished all its favors on us,and has 
given us all the advantages in the struggle for existence. 
Our rivals of yesterday areatourmercy. Onour planet we 
reign, fashioning things at our will, piercing isthmuses, go- 
ing down into seas,ransacking the air, suppressing distances 
and snatching from the earth its secret of ages. What 
more can we desire?” Yet education shows usa road so 
unending that it is impossible for us to sit down for a 
long time with self-congratulation. 

The problem ahead is nothing less than making the 
Golden Rule practical in our private lives, and social 
capacity. The problem of the future is not the problem 
of war, but of education. We have just reached a point 
in civilization when our obligation is recognized as world- 
wide. The school must take the place of the rifle. But 
for the future education will not mean altogether that 
which is taught in the schools, but all that acquisition 
of knowledge and power of thought, and that develop- 
ment of power, that comes from higher home purposing, 
and from the shop, and the field. 

School is a broadening idea; it is beginning to 
take in the whole idea of industrialism. The school it- 
self must and will become industrial. It will not con- 
sider its work done by platoon-drill, in either sciences 
or humanities. It will consider a diploma to teach of 
little importance compared with a diploma that warrants 
the power of the receiver to do. The graduate must 
know not only the names and classifications of plants, 
but how to grow plants—to cross breed, to develop 
new varieties; and to carry on evolution in orchard and 
garden. 

Above all, the coming education will not make us 
ashamed of work. A wise hand or a witty arm will be 
counted better than a wise saying or an amusing repar- 
tee ; a grand deed that rhymes with honor will stand 
higher than a laureate poem. 

Ends of Education. 

The ends of education will be these: (1) The certain 
power of the graduate to win his bread, and help others 
to win their bread ; and to do it by honorable means. He 
must be able to turn his hand to work as well as his brain 
to thought. The well educated man will not be confined 
to a single employment. Whatever he has studied will 
open a way to a practical result. He may have one spe- 
cialty ; but he will have his whole training along indus- 
trial lines, so that a failure to win in a single profession 
will not fling him helpless on society, or drive him to be- 
come a shyster in law or medicine, or theology. Every- 
one of his studies will be taught on the practical side, 
so as to apply to human needs and improved living. It is 
along this line that education is now moving, to become 
co-operative with the great sociological problem, How to 
abolish poverty. 


(2) A second end of education, never out of sight, will 
be to give a power of self re-creating. There is no rea- 
son why school life should be allowed to injure any part 
of the organism, or a single nerve. There is every rea- 
son why this semi-suicide should be stopped. To heart 
failure as the cause of death we have recently added 
“brain failure.” But the very contents of education 
should open the way to a more vigorous and sustained 
life. Our word-makers knew what they were about. 
Everyone should be a re-creator. He should be taught 
how to work, as well as the general duty of working— 
how to rest, how to play, how to study wisely. 

Every school should open its sessions with practical 
hygienic lessons. Every college class should be welcomed 
by a course on the laws of study. So far, this knowledge, 
if it ever is obtained, must be discovered by each pupil 
by accident, or thru his own breakdown. Not one in fifty 
know that the blood cannot work in the stomach and the 
head at the same time ; or even that the blood has any- 
thing to do with digesting his mathematics. There is 
no provision or suggestion against head work immediate- 
ly after eating. A physician of unusually high standing 
said to me, “I have acase that you should see; a teacher 
with delirium tremens—yet he never drank an ounce of 
liquor in his life. He ate a pound of beefsteak every 
day ; and the stimulation has produced symptoms pre- 
cisely those which follow excessive drinking.” Wrong 
eating and wrong study are the results of the most posi- 
tive and shameful ignorance. It is no compensation to 
endow such a pupil with a knowledge of the dual in the 
Greek and the force of a Latin particle. 

(8) A third end of education will be to enable the pupil 
not only to be an individual but to co-operate in a com- 
munity of individuals. It is truethat co-operation is never 
possible except among highly individualized peoples—but 
the school must have this latter end in sight. The only 
social-life about our schools at present is false—a ludicrous 
misleading farce. The dance and dancing party ; the 
dress reception, etc., do not constitute a part of any real 
social life such as the pupil ought to be able to partici- 
pate in after graduation. I find my college boy friends 
are befooled with the notion that they must learn to 
dance “in order to be in society.” Good Lord, boys! 
that is to get out of society for the most part. Education 
must enable you to stand about a foot higher, and look 
over this conventionalism. 

Education should fit you to a manly comprehension of 
the fact that in the world you are to become, or ought 
to become helpful; and that that is the grand end of 
knowledge. Sociology should not waste its force on 
problems of population and communism ; but teach the 
boys and girls, to the quick, to be prepared to join the 
helpers. I heard a noted lecturer who was denouncing 
the present competitive system ; and he illustrated his 
remarks by telling of a woman who he saw carrying two 
huge baskets of clothes. I said you of course took 
hold and carried one of them. He replied, “No sir, I 
did not. That was not my business. It would have been 
but a drop in the bucket.” It was his work to do the 
whining, and not the helping. The world is flooded with 
whiners ; the school must not turn out any more to join 
the chorus . 

(4) The fourth end of evolutionary education is to 
give power to propel evolution. We hear a good deal too 
much of what hasbeen done. Thesteady drift of nature, 
that makes functional evolution possible, is the packing 
away of conscious effort in sub-conscious automatism. 


i 
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Noted American Gducators, 


If we had still to attend consciously to digestion, to 
walking, winking, breathing, we should not be able to 
achieve anything new. The time comes when even 
Rousseauism, Froebelism, Herbartism, should become 
sub-conscious in our educational system, and not need to 
be constantly talked about. They are, or ought to 
be, automatic. I have an instinctive turning away from 
any educator who cannot stop talking about the great 
educational reformers of the eighteenth century. The 
probability is he is little acquainted with more recent 
progress. Much of this learned talk is a blind. It 
means that the man does not intend to make any inde- 
pendent movement of his own; that he will hinder to 
the best of his ability the spirit of modern progress. In 
other cases it means that the man has a hobby of his 
own, which he thinks to make Herbart or Froebel en- 
dorse. The men who ought now to be talked about are 
our living leaders ; or those who have in our recent his- 
tory secured educational progress. We are not yet thru 
with Asa Mahan, the father of co-education in America 
—nor shall we be, until the lesson of Oberlin is learned 
by every college and university in America. Nor are we 
thru with Horace Mann, until the normal school is raised 
to the highest rank and enabled to turn out for us 
teachers individualized with enthusiasm and knowledge. 

(5) Finally it lies directly in the line of evolution to 
create for America an American system of education. 
We have an American civil system, and an American 
church system, so thoroly independent of monarchical 
predecessors, that it is a disgrace that we have never 
been able to get our school system free from old medi- 
eval and European traditions and formularies. We have 
even yet to wear the black gowns of Oxford; and it is 
almost as essential that our college boys should tear 
down signs, and destroy property after the lawless 
manner of the period when the university was above law. 
In this manner we educate our American federal boys to 
regard less sacredly the rights of the people; and we 
encourage them to absorb the principle that sport is 
manly which involves the misery of other people. But 
beyond this, our schools still lack those fundamental in- 
stincts which adjust them easily to democratic ways and 
democratic ideas of society. A true American system 
would not aim to create a class of specifically educated 
people above the common people. 

An American system would also essentially aim at the 
preparation of young people for the honorable sustenance 
of civic duties. At present our chief education in the 
art of government comes from political campaigns. 
Noisy and excitable, yet these have been of much value 
in their tutelage concerning practical questions of citi- 
zenship. They compel a vast amount of useful discussion, 
altho notoriously given to an appeal to ignorance. But 
in our universities and colleges the high questions of 
civic duty and citizen rights do not seem to be the end 
of education. Ina republic every citizen should be an 
educated politician—not educated in caucuses, or in 
saloons, but in our common schools. An American sys- 
tem, when completed, will also ennoble labor. This it 
will do, not only because the curriculum will involve 
manual culture, but because the whole spirit and inspira- 
tion of study will be industrial. Such an American sys- 
tem will organically be completed only when the state 
systems are federalized in a national system centered at 
the nation’s capital, 

If at any point evolution has done us harm in the edu- 
cational field, it is in that swing which it gave so strongly 
in favor of investigation as to multiply studies beyond 
our power to grasp them. The great need of our schools 
is a new confidence in ignorance. We are too greedy of 
the mere acquisition of facts. It is not enough to have 
multiplied sciences. What we now need, and what I 
think we shall steadily reach forward for, is a careful 
adjustment of each pupil to those fields uf investigation 
in which he shall be able, not only to acquire most, but 
in which he shall be able to digest most, use most, and 
apply most for the benefit of himself and society. 
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David P. Page. 


The name of David P. Page is widely known on ac- 
count of his “Theory and Practice of Teaching,” a book 
that has been very popular among teachers for fifty 
years. He was born in New Hampshire, in 1810, and 
died in 1848. He began to teach when seventeen years 
old, and was so well pleased with the work that he deter- 
mined to devote his life to it. 

His second school was in Newbury, Mass., and here 
profound influence was exerted upon him that made him 
the man he became and gave the bent to his energies 
that distinguished him from other teachers of that gen- 
eration who, doubtless, were as desirous of success as he. 
The first female seminary in the United States had been 
established here, and an educational atmosphere, not 
existing then in any other place, was breathed here, It 
was propounded and believed to be one’s duty to be edu- 
cated, no matter who he was, or what his place in life ; 
it was his duty, too, to do all he could to aid others to 
be educated, whether he was a teacher or not. 

The effect of this thought, and atmosphere upon Mr. 
Page permeated his entire life; it was profound and 
far reaching in its influence ; it was felt by all with whom 
he came in contact. This cannot be well understood 
unless one reads the lives of Miss Grant and Mary Lyon, 
for here, too, these remarkable women received not only 
an education, but the influences that made them so illus- 
trious. It was here that David P. Page discovered that 
something more than an accumulation of knowledge 
must be the aim of the teacher. In every house he vis- 
ited he heard of what was done and said at the female 
seminary. The people spoke with respect, and even awe, 
of the requirements ; each young lady was required to 
sit an hour daily by herself in meditation ; they were to 
consider questions concerning their duty to each other, 
to their parents, to their teachers, to God, and to stand 
on their feet and discuss such subjects. No one who 
does not comprehend the strong religious feeling that 
prevailed in Newbury, and the disposition of the people 
to regard education as a duty the Creator enjoined, and 
their belief that it was an essential part of the teacher’s 
work to exert an influence on his pupils to cause them to 
be serious, earnest, and religious minded,—can under- 
stand the theory of education that Mr. Page had 
adopted. 

Mary Lyon went from this place to found Mount Ho- 
lyoke seminary, Miss Grant to found New Ipswich female 
seminary, Miss Hasseltine to found Bradford academy, 
and David P. Page, in the same spirit, to found the New 
York atate normal school, at Albany. But before that. 
he continued to teach in Newbury, for two years, and in 
Newburyport for twelve years. While teaching in this 
last mentioned place he gave so eloquent an address on 
“The Duties of Parents and Teachers,” before the 
American Institute of Instruction, that met at Lowell in 
August, 1838, that Horace Mann, who heard?it, had it 
printed and circulated by the state board of education as 
a “campaign document” in the contest he was waging 
for better schools. 

In 1844 the state of New York established a normal 
school at Albany, roused by the eloquence of Horace 
Mann, and, upon his recommendation, the principal- 
ship was offered to Mr. Page. From the outset the 
school met with a strong opposition ; the numerous aca- 
demies in the state furnished the majority of the teachers 
employed in the common schools, and their principals 
wanted no state-helping competitor ; besides, they saw 
from afar that any great improvement in the common 
schools would bring the existence of the academies to a 
close. 

Mr. Page brought with him the spirit that animated 
Miss Grant and Mary Lyon. He believed that scholar- 
ship was only one of the objects to be aimed at by the 
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teacher. A young man who had taught school for sev- 
ru years visited him and eagerly related his experience 
Ps 

“What did you do there ?” said Mr. Page. 

“I taught reading, spelling, geography, grammar, and 
history.” 

“Did you do nothing besides?” 

“T taught a small class in algebra.” 

“And nothing else?” 

“Nothing I can remember.” 

“Then you must have failed; The teacher’s work is 
to set influences in operation that will make Christian 
men. 

The young man was so impressed, that, contrary to his 
design, he enrolled himself as a pupil, and went forth, as 
did all of the graduates, asthe missionary goes to foreign 
fields, not merely to teach arithmetic, etc., but to elevate 
to a higher stage of thought and life not only the pupils 
but the parents as well. 

Mr. Page, in his celebrated book “‘The Theory and 
Practice of Teaching,” describes a visit to a prison where 
he saw a criminal condemned to death on the gallows. 
He asks, “ Why is this man here?” and replies, “‘ Because 
either wrongly or imperfectly taught.” 

These incidents disclose the theory Mr. Page had 
adopted. Teaching was not defined by him as “ Causing 
one to know.” Like Mary Lyon he believed the teacher 
was responsible for the moral as well as the intellectual 
character of his pupils. 


The Gospel! of Seriousness, 

Mr. Page, as well as all the great New England teach- 
ers, believed that the spiritual side of the pupil must re- 
ceive the most thoughtful attention. Mary Lyon and 
Miss Grant aimed at the conversion of every pupil; not 
to effect this was deemed to be a failure and became a 
source of self upbraiding. But their schools were 
private ; the school at Newburyport was a public.one and 
Mr. Page could not present religious motives; but he 
was a deeply religious man and felt as desirous of mak- 
ing deep religious impressions as these two noble women 
did. If religion could not be employed directly the 
serious earnestness that marks the truly religious man 
could be. AM the affairs of school were, by him and by 
all the best teachers of his day, treated with seriousness, 
punctuality, the rights of others, the learning of lessons, 
and obedience to rules were all to be observed because 
they ought to be. 

Mr. Page passed away about the middle of the century 
(1848). The rapid expansion of the common school system 
brought in a horde of persons as teachers, who considered 
education as the acquirement of a few branches of knowl- 
edge; seriousness no longer characterized teaching. 
Mr. Page could not have acquiesced in the distruction of 
a system that had yielded such rich results; he was 
spared the anguish it certainly would have cost him. 

Fully a quarter of the century passed before teachers 
at various points awoke to a realization of the change of 
base ; they began to demand that character and not 
knowledge should be considered as the teacher’s object ; 
This demand has slowly strengthened, until now (1900) 
it appears as tho in another half century the ground held 
by Mr. Page will substantially be occupied again. 

Interesting Pupils. 

Mr. Page did not rely solely on the presentation of 
duty to secure industry on the part of his pupils; and 
the same may be said of all of his contemporaries. Ab- 
bot’s Teacher gives a fair example of the spirit of these 
men. Mr. Page’s book illustrates his own personal skill 
and power to interest. From that it is plain that he 
was a genius in education. There are men in the school- 
rooms who have a genius for teaching, as much as 
Michael Angelo had for painting. 

He was a speaker of remarkable ability. When he 
rose to speak an instant silence fell, the audience knew 
golden thoughts were to be uttered. Horace Mann re- 
marked, ‘When Mr. Page rises to his feet he is another 
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man; _ that act seems to put new power into him.” As 
a teacher he was able to interest a class in any study. 
As principal of the normal school he was able to mold 
the students so that they went forth possessing a new 
power. 

Dying at an early age (37), never having come in con- 
tact with men who had welded their convictions on edu- 
cation into a coherent system,—no books existing at that 
time that unfolded educational principles,—it is not won- 
derful that his book should lack in unity and complete- 
ness. The several chapters must be looked at as the 
substance of “talks” at institutes ; they reveal the man 
only in part, the reader feels he had much more to say. 

The term “inspiration” is often heard in these days ; 
teachers are urged to “inspire” their pupils. Mr. Page, 
if he were now teaching, would be described as “in- 
spiring” his hearers. But he did not use the term, and 
its appropriateness is doubted. 

Mr. Page often declared that all persons, who knew 
the subject, understood children and loved them, had de- 
vised a right method—as one would devise an apparatus 
for some mechanical purpose,—could control the minds of 
others, and were influenced by duty, would be success- 
ful as teachers. These five elements he labored to have 
his students possess. 

It is probable he was the best able of any in his day 
to point out the way to successful teaching ; there were 
probably many others in New England who could teach 
as well as he, for there were many skilful teachers, but 
none who could impart |the way to success to others. 
Mr. Page undertook this and made spirit and method 
the two pillars on which the edifice rests. The number 
who have lighted their torches at his glowing heart is 
vast and great numbers are yet to come. 


we 
Reform Schools and Truant Schools: 


An Inquiry into their Methods and Results. 
By M. W. VANDENBURG, M. D., Mt. Vernon, 'N. Y. 


The most fundamental element of sound moral charac- 
ter is genuine, honest self-respect. It is quite different 
from self-esteem, which may be present to an indefinite 
extent in all forms of criminal character, while honest 
self-respect cannot co-exist with crime. 

It follows that the conservation and cultivation of this 
sentiment should be foremost in the treatment of all 
those whose reformation is sought by methods either 
public or private. 

The imposition of any requirements, no matter how 
commendable in themselves, that tend to lessen or to 
destroy self-respect, will prove disastrous to healthful 
moral development. 

In the class of doubtful or positively perilous require- 
ments may be placed all those things which do not com- 
mend themselves with at least some degree of force, to 
the sense of justice in those upon whom the requirements 
are laid. 

Such a misfit usually results in duplicity of conduct, 
the most fatal of all cankers to the growth of a health- 
ful self-respect. Duplicity is a dry rot that eats out 
the core of sound character, leaving only the outward 
semblance of conformity, and within a fixed purpose to 
deceive on all possible occasions. 

Too much stress cannot be laid upon this point, for it 
is responsible for the largest part of those seemingly 
contradictory results, that baffle the best laid plains of 
parents and teachers. 

At the same time it applies with double force to all 
efforts put forth for the reformation of the positively 
criminally inclined. 

This is what was meant in former articles by “start- 


*This is a continuation of the discussion begun in the issue for 
June 2. No. IL. was published June 9. The present article is 
the third in the series. Dr. Vandeaburg’s article on ‘‘ Demoral- 
ization,” in the THE SCHOOL JouRNAL for August 25, may also 
be regarded as part of the series. The latter illustrates one 
essential point in a very vivid manner. 
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ing at the moral level of each individual case ;” and I 
may be pardoned for summarizing briefly the points al- 
“—_ made. 

(1 Force is without reformatory influence, except in 
exceedingly narrow limits and under special circum- 
stances. 

(2) Voluntary co-operation is fundamental to all refor- 
mation ; without it no true moral growth takes place. 

‘ (3) All requirements must commend themselves to the 
individual’s sense of justice, and rightness. We must 
begin at his level, not at ours. 

(4) Healthful work, always combined with interest, 
for no other kind is healthful, and healthful play with 
the same combination are prime necessities. 

(5) A genuine personal sympathy must always exist 
between teacher and taught ; between those in authority 
and those whose function it is to obey. 

(6) In the case of offenders who are trying to begin a 
new life, all the past must be wiped out. There must 
be no reminders either in environment or requirement 
that broaches in the least degree the sense of degrada- 
tion or punishment. There must be no humiliating con- 
ditions, no sign or token of the former evil state. 

Self-respect and respect for others demand these 
things. 

Probably the first and most strenuous objection that 
will naturally be raised against the general plan here 
mapped out, will be that the scheme is quixotic and im- 
practicable. 

_ To this the reply is, in so far as it is impracticable, in 
just so far will all efforts toward the positive reformation 
of the criminally inclined be foredoomed to failure. 

If the aim of reformation be to produce self-reliant, 
self-respecting, sincere, and strenuous characters, the 
laws of moral growth are such that these ends cannot be 
attained by any other means than those just laid down. 

The grounds of failure to accomplish these ends lie in 
the laws of moral growth, in the constitution of the 
human mind, in the laws controlling all mental and moral 
development, in the general laws of all vital growth. If 
one would be strong he must exercise his muscles stren- 
uously and freely. 

If he would be self-reliant he must rely on his own 
efforts freely. 

If he would be self-respecting he must not be required 
to sacrifice his self-respect. He must be taught the value 
of right doing by those rewards that come naturally 
from doing right, and also by such punishments, when he 
does wrong, as arise from the constitution of all things, 
and which commend themselves to his sense of justice. 
To do this requires that he have a voice in making the 
terms of the punishment ; that the penalty be of univer- 
sal application ; that it be founded as far as possible in 
the nature of things; the laws of living; the laws of 
social well-being ; the unavoidable demands of human 
society. 

How do we meet these requirements? Practically we 
meet them in very much the same way we would meet 
the physical requirements of muscular growth, if we 
were to put our man or our boy in a straight-jacket and 
bid him grow strong. 

We handicap our charge on every hand and bid him 
learn the elements of character that come from free will 
action. 

We deprive him of all initiative, and require him to 
become self-reliant. 

We do violence to his weakened sense of justice and 
right, and require him to respect justice and righteous. 

We remind him at every turn of his former evil life, 
and require him to forget it and turn to a better life. 

We wound his self-respect by requiring things that 
his low moral sense does not approve, by the stigma of 
a condemned environment, by clothing, food, bed, re- 
straint, work, exercise, and recreation, and then bid him 
grow self-respecting. 

The course we put upon our criminally inclined in our 
efforts to reform them would make criminals of the best 
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boys and girls in the land. One year of such treatment, 
or of treatment that would kindle emotions, thoughts, 
dispositions, and willing similar to the states roused in 
the minds of the inmates of our modern reformatory 
schools, would by the very necessities of the situation. 
prove a school for criminality that no amount of inherent 
goodness could withstand. 

And yet we wonder why our efforts fail. 

In my final paper I will try to show that the scheme 
proposed is not impracticable. 


@ 


History in Secondary Schools.* 
By Supt. WILLIAM E. CHANCELLOR. Bloomfield, N. J. 


Judged by the standards of psychology, our history 
courses are peculiarly behind the times. The common 
methods of history instruction cannot submit successfully 
to psychological criticism. The conflict between the 
teachers of history and their psychological opponents 
has developed the old issue between dogmatism and sci- 
ence, bibliolatry and agnosticism, conventionalism and 
the search for truth. 

I give three illustrations: A professor of history in a 
university of excellent standing at a recent educational 
meeting said that nowadays the new histories are up-to- 
date, in spirit as well as in substance. To prove this he 
named several new histories. Of these every one begins 
with the chronological order: and postulating causes, 
proceeds to reason from cause to effect. Every one at a 
jump transports the reader to alien and unfamiliar times— 
and not one systematically endeavors to interpret past 
events and movements by facts and principles within the 
common experience even of the men and women of to-day, 
not to say of the children and youth, who are the unwil- 
ling victims of the authors’ blindness to the laws of the 
human mind. While purporting to be topical, each is 
merely chronological in topical paragraphing, and is de- 
ductive in all reasoning upon causation. 

As a second illustration I commend to the attention of 
open-minded educators the statement in the Report of 
the Committee of Seven on History Teaching that “ It 
may be contended that pupils should pass from the 
known to the unknown, from the familiar to the unfa- 
miliar and strange. This precept we do not care formally 
to accept or to reject.” This committee of six college 
professors of history and of one grammar principal, in a 
word, do not care formally to accept or to reject the 
principle of apperception. That they do not understand 
the principle is manifest upon the face of their own 
phrase, “from the familiar to the unfamiliar.” There is 
no passing for any human mind to the unfamiliar as 
such ; we can never know anything until it has become 
so incorporated with “the familiar” that itself is fami- 
liar. In their cool and curt incompetence to test their 
own subject by the unimpeachable standards of other 
subjects, history teachers stand in unique isolation, for 
the teachers of every other elementary and secondary 
subject, from geography and the natural sciences to lan- 
guage and literature, have unanimously and heartily ac- 
cepted and profited by the inductive philosophy and mod- 
ern psychology. 

As a third illustration of dogmatic comfort of mind 
for the teacher, I note in a recent magazine of literature 
the propositions by a teacher of history in a high school 
of growing reputation that ‘‘case after case disproves 
any bibliolatry ” on the part of teachers of history and that 
tested by the report of the Committee of Seven at least five 
recent text-books on history are thoroly scientific and 
modern. Any novice in natural science knows that no 
single case and no ten cases can “disprove” any gener- 
alization. The very word “disprove” is from the modern 
scientific point of view an impossible word for empirical 





* The argument upon which this paper is based was given by 
the writer at the meeting of the Schoolmasters’ Association, 
New York city, December 9, following an address by Prof. John 
L. Stewart, of Lehigh university, and has been written out in 
this form at the request of the editor. . 
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uses. The bibliolatry of this magazine critic is indicated 
in the unquestioned acceptance of the report of the 
committee as a standard of criticism. All history teach- 
ers have a trick of referring to each other for endorse- 
ment. Lastiy,no psychologist can understand how these 
five books are equally scientific, for one of them is totally 
different in spirit from the other four. And this is the 
only one which is drawn true to the principles of history 
as expounded by the foremost historians of to-day, histo- 
rians who plan and write histories in scientific fashion. 

The professors and the principals who have composed 
this report’ on history have much to say on “ the natural 
chronological order.” Students conversant with econo- 
mic science would be too familiar with the economic criti- 
cism of the word “natural” to use it in this way. It 
means static or conventional. The chronological order 
is natural simply because it is customary and old-fash- 
ioned; and probably, therefore,not consonant with the 
laws of the mind; of psychological knowledge the old 
historians were as guiltless as are the teachers of history 
to-day. For the human mind the only order by any pos- 
sibility true to the order of its nature is the psychologi- 
cal order, for psychology is the science of the mind. 

But it is necessary for the teacher to know not only 
much about the human mind as such but also much about 
the particular human minds of those who thru him are 
to learn history. The teachers of history, more than the 
teachers of any other subject, are limited by the ignor- 
ance of the students; for history deals with the thoughts 
and acts of human beings and to understand these even 
in part it is essential to understand something of the 
facts and principles of human life. Psychology shows 
that we can learn nothing which is unknown until we can 
relate it to things already well known. The question is 
not only,—What ought the pupil to know about history? 
but also,— What can he learn? 

The primary principle in history is to proceed from the 
known to the unknown by clearly consecutive steps, each 
of which is naturally and logically related to the preced- 
ing step. We cannot teach in history by jumps. We 
cannot create a single new oasis in the desert of a human 
mind. We are exactly in the position of the bridge 
builders. The piers must go down to bed-rock. Each 
new span, once built, serves to carry over the materials 
for building the next span. Only he whose ears are 
trained to hear can hear. Only he whose eyes have 
power to see can see. 

History contains two great lines of causation, the so- 
cial and the personal. The social are movements chiefly 
superficial, seldom hard to understand. The personal 
are individual, intense, deep, usually not to be sounded 
by boys and girls. It is far easier for youth to under- 
stand the economic effects of the Black Death and of 
the Statute of Laborers than the personal forces at work 
in the souls and minds of the kings and statesmen of 
that period. The teachers of history in secondary 
schools must content themselves with teaching only 
those facts and movements, for which illustrations within 
the range of the student’s knowledge are available. It 
is easy to read upon the faces of the pupils whether the 
topic is within their comprehension. A boy or girl is in- 
capable of suppressing evidences of interest and of un- 
derstanding. A competent teacher of history is equally 
incapable of permitting his pupils to be or to appear un- 
interested. History is a revelation of life; to be learn- 
ing more of true life is the deepest joy of a boy’s or 
girl’s heart. History brings the pupil up to the level of 
the company of the humanity which makes history. 

The principle of relying solely upon the apperceptive 
proeesses is chart and compass and pole-star in history 
teaching. 

Several resultant matters concern the teaching of his- 
tory in the secondary school. One is,—What is the true 
order of historical studies? Another is,—What is the 
best method of presenting historical material? Another 
is, Shall history be required? Still another is, What is 
the right of history as a college requirement? ll of 
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these questions turn upon the one question, What is his- 
tory? 

History is a method just as science is a method, as 
philosophy is a method, as mathematics is a method. 
When one says, “I am studying history,” we understand 
that he is engaged in a certain kind of work. Not the 
content but the method is the chief point of interest. 
The contrary is true of the study of any language. 
Hence in language study methods change; the content 
remains. But in historical studies the method is the 
same ; the contentschange. The historical method is a 
process of ascertaining facts, ef sifting evidence, of es- 
tablishing events, their causes and consequences. His- 
tory is a method of getting testimony and weighing it. 
With every new year of a student’s historical study the 
content becomes less important, the method more impor- 
tant. The guiding principles of history are much the 
same as those of the common lawof evidence. The best 
evidence is that of the impartial eye-witness of good rep- 
utation. Space is too limited for any further outline of 
the method. 

The historian is, however, more than a fact-finder : he 
is a human creature at work for his fellow men, and as 
such he must interpret his facts. History thus becomes 
a treasury of facts and an observatory of interpretation. 
The historian must select his interpretative principles 
with as much care ag he selects his facts; for these 
principles he must draw on sociology, economics, ethics, 
philosophy,—every department of knowledge,—and on 
common sense. Since common sense is chief in impor- 
tance, the historian,—and for his pupils every teacher of 
history is their historian,—must keep daily in touch with 
human life. Bookishness is a fatal disease for any his- 
torian. The atmosphere he breathes must be that of na- 
ture and human nature. 

It follows that history is not a thing of books. Asart 
is in the brain, eye, and hand of the artist, so history is 
in the mind, soul, and voice of the historian; his books 
are mere tools. The history text-book is no Bible. The 
printed word is no wiser than its writer. 

In history doubt is not merely salutary ; it is the very 
price of salvation. In history there are few text-books 
now on the market fully in line with recent investigations. 
The general dogmatism of all text-book writers is, in the 
light of present knowledge, amusing; no geographical 
text-writer has yet discovered that scientists have aban- 
doned all belief in and use of such terms as Aryan and 
Causasian. Even our very latest history of education is 
based upon this abandoned Aryan theory. It is certainly 
unfortunate that our text-writers are a decade behind 
the investigators. Philology was a science of such vast 
import to mankind that we appealed to it to solve the 
problem of racial origins and migrations. Somatology 
and sociology have shown that the solution offered by the 
science of language is no solution at all. Much histori- 
cal philosophy is equally valueless. Every history teacher 
should be enough of a man of the times to be ready any 
year to discard one text-book for a later one, if it is bet- 
ter. The lover of routine cannot teach history with free 
and enthusiastic spirit. 

Since history is a method resulting in a content of 
knowledge, and since its content can be learned only by 
those able to receive it, the secondary teacher is much 
concerned with what the primary teacher is doing in his- 
tory. From limitations of space I must state my view 
categorically. As with geography so with history, the 
primary teacher,—I mean the elementary teacher in all 
grades below the high school, academy, or private college 
preparatory school,—ought to be enabled to begin with 
facts at home. Historical events should be associated 
with geographical, topographical, biographical, ancestral, 
and political facts within the primary child’s immediate 
purview. I look for the day when every school child will 
have a town or city geography-and-history book to study 
as preparation for national geography and history. Pre- 
cisely as in nature study the primary teacher tells the 
child to be observant and teaches him how to be observ- 
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ant and what to look for, so in the local history-govern- 
ment-geography recitations andilessons should the teacher 
inculcate by precept, example, and repetition the power 
and the habit of observing the acts and principles of hu- 
man conduct, of school children and adults, and the 
forces and effects of environment and opportunity. 

The child begins his knowledge of history with his dis- 
covery of his parent ; and this practical learning of his- 
tory never ends until lifeends. Helearns history in con- 
nection with all school subjects. The systematic study 
of local history ought to begin at the age of ten. After 
that should come American history, which should be 
taught continuously and not chronologically but psycho- 
logically. To illustrate : for the slavery question, begin 
with the presence of the colored people in America, why 
they are here, what their characteristics are, and so on 
apperceptively. After that should come American his- 
tory which should be taught continuously until the last 
elementary school year or the first secondary school 

ear. 

" The boy or girl fourteen years old is ready for English 
history, which is next in psychological order to American 
history. Thereasons for this are conclusive to any per- 
son able to look at the question from several points of 
view. In his American history the pupil has already 
learned a good deal of English history. This gives the 
apperceptive bases for English facts and principles. The 
boy crosses over into Europe by the way of England, re- 
tracing his ancestral route. English institutions are the 
foundations of our own ; and being similar in structure 
are understandable by the American boy. The centuries 
of English history are in a single and clear line of evolu- 
tion—English character is similar to American; the 
youth has some insight into English ways of thought and 
action. English common law is the same as our own; 
and no man can teach and no boy can understand Eng- 
lish or American history who has not learned the funda- 
mental principles of our common law. The historians of 
the past have been negligent in their presentation of the 
critical influence of law upon history. The various steps 
in the process by which have been produced our statutes 
and customs of land-tenure, free contracts, personal 
wrongs and crimes ought to be known by the boy or girl 
who has studied American and English history. Judge- 
made law has been and is as important as the law of 
legislators. Equally ought the teacher of history to know 
the great myths, folk stories, and fairy tales of his peo- 
ple and their ancestors. They are of immense interpre- 
tative power and of intense emotional interest. And they 
are not only illustrative to the pupil but easily under- 
standable by him. Lastly, English history is homogen- 
eous and far more easily comprehended than general 
European history. 

The second year’s course should be American history 
with much instruction in government, which now the bdy 
or girl will far better understand after learning English 
government history. Thus fortified, in his third year the 
pupil is ready to undertake either general history or mediz- 
val and modern Europe or France. The first is most exten- 
sive, the last the most intensive. In any one of these 
courses he will study the four great men and their peri- 
ods,—Cezsar, Charlemagne, Louis Fourteenth, Napo- 
leon. And in any one he will learn something of the 
great migrations, of the Saracenic invasion, of the 
Renaissance, of the Reformation, and of the French 
revolution. He will come to understand in some meas- 
ure the continental character as compared with the Eng- 
lish and the American, and find that environment is as 
great a factor in a people’s social evolution as heredity. 
I am perfectly clear in my own mind that Greek and 
Roman history should come in the graduating year. 
Rome is the great teacher of historical perspective. 
Rome has seen progress, decline, collapse, and the new 
birth. Rome was and is the center of the world’s history. 
Rome is cosmic. Rome is out of and beyond the range 


of first year high school pupils. Until a boy or girl 
knows some details of Latin and Greek life and literature, 
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he is not intellectually ready to understand or care for 
the ancient civilizations. The psychological law is to 
generalize from details. Studying Greece and Rome be- 
fore studying the Greek and Latin languages and litera- 
ture is violative of cardinal pedagogic doctrine. 

The history of any one people assists in understanding 
the true history of every other people. All nations illus- 
trate the common human laws, forces, conditions, processes, 
There is little or no philosophically intrinsic reason for 
requiring the history of any one nation or one continent 
rather than another. The American boy benefits most 
in the utilitarian aspect by knowledge of the United 
States, next of England, next of modern Europe, next of 
Greece and Rome, least of ancient history or of the so- 
called unhistoric peoples of Asia, Africa, and South 
America. This is also the natural psychological order. 

It is philosophically sound that the important thing is 
the historical spirit, not the historical knowledge. My 
belief is that a boy at the door of college ought to be 
ready to show one or two years’ sound and honest results 
from historical study; and to my thinking it ought to 
make no scholastic difference whether the two years be 
in American history, or English history, or French his- 
tory, or Roman history, provided the results be right. 
On psychological grounds the nearest history is the 
best. 

The right results can be achieved by the right method, 
which is simple. Take a half year ora term as the period. 
Divide it into weeks and days. Block out the topics for 
the days and the weeks. Two-thirds of the time should 
be recitation days; one-third special essay and review 
days. Find a good text-book. Use it only asa vade mecum. 
Each recitation should include three features,—questions 
and answers upon the advance lesson of |the day, sum- 
maries of some review topics by pupils, and last the teach- 
er’s own suggestive analysis of the lesson to be studied in 
the text-book and in the collateral reading for the next 
day. Every pupil should present a monthly essay upon 
some special topic ; not all of these can be read in class; 
but all should be summarized by the teacher for the class. 
There should also be monthly and term reviews upon 
main points. As for “sources,” some study in sources 
is essential to developing the critical spirit which is the 
soul of history. But in the lower classes of a high school 
or academy the time spent upon sources should be care- 
fully limited. It is more important that the teacher 
should read sources and make his reading effective daily 
for his pupils than for his pupils to do source work exclu- 
sively or chiefly. Every school ought to have the latest 
historical treatises, monographs, and books of travel in 
its library. A good stereopticon lantern with abundant 
slides, showing scenes of all sorts, people, great men, 
buildings, is invaluable. 

The faults in history teaching, as commonly practiced 
in our secondary schools, arise from three causes. The 
teachers know too ‘little of literature, sociology, econo- 
mics, law, government, and daily life, to make the teach- 
ing vital and vivid. We are too much interested in the 
dry bones of dates and names ; chronology is/not history. 
Neither is geography or biography. Lastly, we do not 
sufficiently draw upon the pupil’s own activities. There 
is room in the history class for more discussion, even de- 
bate. Let us no longer sacrifice enthusiasm upon the 
altar of memory, or turn the history recitation into mere 
practice of the English language or make history teach- 
ing mere didactic ethical instruction for citizenship. 
Those who seek to save the souls of their pupils will lose 
them. Truth for its own sake is the soul’s nectar and 
ambrosia. 

In the history class-room there is no place for the old 
dogma that the teacher's business is “to impart knowl- 
edge.” Rather is it to direct the pupil how to use the 
knowledge he now has so as to grow in power. The pu- 
pil’s gain in knowledge should be merely an incident and 
not the object of his school going. 

The glory of history is in exactly this, that it awakens 
the soul to the human life. Whatever obscures this sun, 
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whatever occasions its eclipse, is against the genius of 


history. In any school where history is rightly taught 
there will be no need to require it after the teacher’s 
reputation has been established. The critics who go 
there may be surprised to see how little the teacher has 
to do in the class-room. The pupils will be each other’s 
teachers and historians; their illustrations and com- 
ments may amuse older folk; but they will bring the 
topic to the minds and hearts of the youth. And in later 
years we will find those boys and girls, as grown men and 
women, still reading history, becoming every year wiser 
observers and critics of the world about them, and dis- 
posed to take part themselves in ‘social and political 
movements as the makers of the local, the state, the na- 
tional history of their own times. Let us have history 
in the schools not for scholarship primarily but for power 
thru active and intelligent service. 


SF 


Musical Training in the Schools. II1.* 
By P. J. Smitu, Supervisor of Music, Nutley, N. J. 
Training the Speaking Voice. 

The cultivation of the speaking voice forms a valuable 
adjunct to the singing voice. Good speaking and good 
reading are governed by the same rules. Many public 
speakers take vocal lessons in order to place their voices 
properly and in acquiring a good enunciation. They can 
do more and better work with a knowledge of voice- 
economy than without it. 

The value of a good speaking voice does not necessar- 
ily lie in the emission of strong, powerful tones, on the 
contrary, they are often lost in a large auditorium. It 
is not the loud but distinct voice that carries. A com- 
paratively small but cultivated voice will often possess 
remarkable carrying power making itself audible in the 
largest public hall. 

It is only in recent years that our educators and the 
public generally have come to realize the full import of 
what it means to put the young people in possession of a 
practical knowledge of elementary music. It is inherent 
in every child and the school-room is the place in which 
under a competent instructor it should receive its first 
impress. Music is a good thing for anyone to have and 
keep. It makes pleasant homes, and the lesson, which 
text-books alone cannot teach, and the influence which it 
exerts will abide with those who possess it all thru their 
lives. In this practizal age when everything is measured 
from the does-it-pay point of view, music as a useful art 
is not to the practical mind always very clear or con- 
vincing. 

Obligatory Musical Instruction. 


Music in the public schools of America has not yet 
reached that high plain which distinguishes similar insti- 
tutions in Great Britain and in Germany. Singing by 
note in the former country is taught in upwards of 30,- 
000 board (public) and middle-class (private) schools. 
While every village and town thruout the United King- 
dom has its singing class. The London musical directory 
gives 8,000 names of teachers in music in that city. In 
Germany compulsory education is a distinctive feature of 
the life of that country. Instruction in music is scarcely 
secondary to the “three R’s.” Every little town of 3,000 
or 4,000 inhabitants has its own orchestra. Indeed, the 
orchestra is a public institution and just as much a muni- 
cipal affair as our board of health or educational board. 

The number of persons in the United States who ob- 
tain a livelihood in music is considerable and worthy of 
mention. It is computed by musical statisticians that it 
amounts to at least 250,000 persons. It would appear 
from this that the study of music has also its financial as 
well as its emotional side and possesses a real value not 
to be eschewed or lightly passed over. 





*No. I. appeared in THE SCHOOL JouRNAL for September a2, 


No II., October 6, The present article completes the series, 
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Power of Music. 


The relation of music to the life and thoughts and 
emotions of the human race the world over is an unfold- 
ing, a growth of the whole nature, physical, intellectual, 
moral, and spiritual. Its value as a factor in the devo- 
tional life of the people ‘cannot be estimated by any 
ordinary mathematical computation. Some one has said 
that “to hear good music is always a means of grace, and 
to make good music is a gracious thing.” Furthermore, 
music hath her victories no less in war than in peace. 
Its influence and power upon the battlefield is indisput- 
able. What a tremendous impetous the music of the 
bagpipes gave to the Gordon Highlanders in the historic 
charge at Dargai. Our own brave soldiers lying harassed 
and hungry in the riflepits at Santiago, received new life 
as the strains of the “Star Spangled Banner” reached 
their ears. It came to them, as Richard Harding Davis 
says, “like a call to arms inspiring them with fresh 
courage and fresh resolve.” 

The French military authorities recognizing the value 
and utility of music in the army have regularly appointed 
instructors to teach the men to sing, claiming that in 
long marches and upon the battlefield the singing of pa- 
triotic and martial songs stimulates them to renewed 
zeal and greater activity. Under the new army bil] the 
government of this country will bear the expense of 
furnishing each regiment of infantry and artillery with a 
band of music. Heretofore the army has had no music 
of its own except at the expense of its officers and men. 
The efficacy and power of music in the recent war with 
Spain is apparently not altogether lost upon the Wash- 
ington officials. 

Depend upon it music plays too large a part in God’s 
universe for anyone to lightly ignore either its power as 
an educator or its utility as an economic force. 

The subject of music is an ideal one, of deep human 
interest, and to those of us who are musical by nature 
and training, it is an ever-recurring delight. Martin 
Luther, that sturdy, uncompromising figure of the Refor- 
mation, who, also, was an excellent musician of his time, 
says ; 

“Music is a disciple, a mistress of order and good manners. 
She makes the people milder and gentler, more moral and more 
reasonable. The youth must always be accustomed to this art, 
for it makes good and virtuous citizens.” 


SF 
Memory Gems. 


The world belongs to the energetic. 
—R. W. EMERSON. 


Our deeds determine us. as much as we determine our 
deeds. —GEORGE ELIOT. 


It is constant effort that builds up character, and 
character is all that we are. —ANON. 


Just thoughts may fail of producing just deeds, but 
just deeds always beget just thoughts. 
—THEODORE PARKER. 


To think we are able is almost to be so; to determine 
upon attainment is frequently attainment itself. 
—SMILES. 


Be fit for more than the thing you are now doing. 
Young men talk of trusting to the spur of the occasion. 
That trust is vain. Occasions cannot make spurs. If 
you expect to wear spurs you must win them. If you 
wish to use them you must buckle them to your own 
heels before you go into the fight. — GARFIELD. 


When we come to die, it is not what we have done for 
ourselves, but what we have done for others that gives 
us the most pleasure. —KATE SANBORN. 


He can make no fatal mistakes who patiently con- 
tinues in well-doing. —E. C. G. AMEs. 
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Mr. Martin’s Re-Establishment. 


At last Mr. George H. Martin has been re-elected as 
supervisor of the Boston schools. Two ballots had to be 
taken for the simple act of justice to be performed. The 
opposition hoped to the very last to be able to elect some one 
else, but failed absolutely. At the meeting on October 9 
twenty-three votes were cast, of which Mr. Martin re- 
ceived on the first ballot only eight ; twelve were given 
to Miss Alice T. Lee, of Lowell, and three to Dr. John E. 
Bradley, at one time superintendent of the schools: of 
Minneapolis. The large number of votes cast for Miss 
Lee was a surprise even to her supporters, most of whom 
had no desire whatever to see her elected. The obstruc- 
tionists wanted to use her name merely to prevent Mr. 
Martin’s re-establishment, hoping that in the end a ma- 
jority could be marshaled to some new candidate. 
Miss Lee’s name was withdrawn immediately after her 
unexpected showing of strength. On the second ballot 
Mr. Martin received fourteen votes, while Dr. Bradley 
had nine. 

Now that this victory for righteousness has been won, 
a word of explanation may be in place for the position of 
THE SCHOOL JOURNAL in this matter. The editor was well 
aware that other opposition existed outside from that of 
the amateur spoils politicians on the board. Mr. Martin, 
itis reported, had made the mistake of criticising teach- 
ers in the presence of pupils. This certainly cannot be 
defended, but the only right procedure would have been 
to lodge any such complaint with the superintendent when 
the matter could be considered and frankly discussed at 
a meeting of the supervisors. Instead of this a few 
members of the board attempted to dispose of the mat- 
ter themselves, and finally became allies of the spoils 
clique, whose attitude was controlled by such motives as 
prompt a spoils alderman to have an opponent sine “‘in- 
flooence” discharged from the employ of some railraad. 
Under the circumstances there was but one way open; 
the union of all against encroachments of partisan 
buccaneering. 

As to Mr. Martin’s fitness for the position there can be 
and is but one judgment, whatever mistakes he may have 
made at one time or another. Angels can not be pressed 
into service as supervisors of schools, not even in Boston, 
which, according to Dr. Holmes, isthe next best place to 
heaven. Mr. Martin is one of the best school supervis- 
ors in the country, and he has no superior in New Eng- 
land. That is why the educational world was so deeply 
interested in his success, aside from its solicitude for the 
Boston schools. Its selfish reason was that it did not 
want to lose a man whose character, scholarship, and 
general professional qualifications contributed so largely 
to the magnifying of the teacher’s office. 

Sr 


A Children’s Court. 


Every large city ought to have a special children’s 
court for the trial of young offenders. A plan has been 
proposed to the commission appointed to revise the New 
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York charter, which, from what THE JOURNAL has learned 
of it, would seem to provide for the organization of such a 
court in one of the buildings of the department of char- 
ities, now used for the purpose of the investigation of 
cases of destitute children. The judges of special 
sessions are to be in charge. A system of probation is 
included. Proper terms and conditions of parole may 
be ordered, or the court may leave the child with its 
parents or guardians, as it sees fit. A similar plan is in 
operation in both Chicago and Boston, and the results are 
most satisfactory. The principal reason for the estab- 
lishment of a separate court for children is that the study 
of juvenile crime and major and minor transgressions of 
law will be made a special study. Here is a fruitful field 
for child students. 
ae 


Co-operation to Secure Health. 


Co-operative societies among workingmen for purposes 
of productive industry are common enough; an utterly 
new departure in this country is the National Wage Earn- 
ers’ Guild, recently organized in Boston for the pro- 
tection of the health and betterment of the sanitary sur- 
roundings of American workingmen. Dr. Edward 
Everett Hale is its organizing force. The members are 
to have the services of a competent physician, when they 
need him, and will have a well located hospital to go to, 
but the prime object of the guild is rather to prevent ill- 
ness than to minister to it. The work in the direction 
of better sanitation will be one of education as well as 
agitation. A number of prominent philanthrophists 
have been interested. Branches of the organization 
are being established in New York, Philadelphia, and 
Baltimore. 


we 
The Antiquity of Philippine Education. 


A writer in a San Francisco paper, who has been 
looking up the history of education in the Philippines, 
finds much to justify him in believing that the Filipinos 
are not to be treated as ighorant savages. University 
education has prevailed at Manila ever since 1607 
and it has always been backed by a system of elementary 
and secondary schools. In 1858 the university had more 
than a thousand students. Among its alumni are men 
wh»se names are well known in Europe, for instance: 
Lunar, the Spanish artist ; Florentino, the ethnographer ; 
Rizal, Del Pilar, and Ponce, Spanish politicians. The 
writer quotes numerous opinions of travelers which tend 
to show that it is a mistake to suppose, as some Protes- 
tants do, that the Catholic church in these islands has 
been the foe of education andenlightenment. The great- 
est danger in the Philippines to-day comes from the 
swarm of adventurers brought in by the American con- 
quest. 

a 


The “ bitter irony of fate” in connivance with the 
superintendents of the boroughs of Manhattan and the 
Bronx has put Dr. A. P. Marble at the head of the com- 
mittee on manual training andkindergarten. Congratu- 
lations are in order. He may be addressed at the Hall 
of the Board of Education, Park Avenue and 59th Street, 
New York city. 
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The Busy World. 


Dr. Martin G. Brumbaugh, recently appointed superin- 
tendent of education in Porto Rico, states that 796 
schools opened on October 1, under American control, a 
gain of 180 over last year. Thirty-five thousand chil- 
dren were enrolled. 


The English religious papers are lamenting the long- 
continued decrease in Sunday-school attendance. The 
falling off seems to be common both to the established 
church and to the dissenters. The Protestant sects also 
report a decreasedsenumeration in their day schools. The 
board schools are constantly gaining at the expense of 
the denomination alinstitutions. 


In the face of European commercial competition the 
English are finding their systems of coinage, weights, 
and measures a great inconvenience. The latest propo- 
sition is to change the value of the farthing sothat 1000 
farthings will make one pound instead of 960, as at 
present. The reduced farthing might then take the 
name of mil. The system would then stand: 10 mils, 1 
cent; 10 cents, 1 florin; 10 florins, 1 pound. Such a 
scheme, it is claimed, would not upset foreign exchange 
for the monetary unit would be preserved. 


Ignorance of things right about one is the commonest 
of faults. A teacher, in one of the Paris schools, writ- 
ing to a French educational journal, says: “I have for- 
ty-two pupils, aged from eight to eleven years. Twelve 
have never seen the Seine, five have never seen St. 
Martin’s canals, twenty-five do not know what Notre 
Dame is, twenty-eight have never looked at the Pantheon, 
nine have never been in the country, and two have never 
seen locomotives. I teach these children the history of 
Greek, Roman, and French civilizations.” Probably few 
American school systems could match this state of 
things ; but there is no doubt we are all inclined to 

“talk, talk, talk about an empty name, 

While thing’s self lies neglected ’neath our nose.” 


It has been found out that bioxide of sodium will 
purify the air and it is thought to be one of the wonder- 
ful discoveries of the age. It{came by accident. Some 
mice were placed in a glass jar, covered, and forgotten ; 
it was found they continued to live ; there being with 
them a small block of bioxide of sodium it was concluded 
this had absorbed the carbonic acid caused by breathing. 
This substance will have, therefore, a large use in sub- 
marine work for vessels, divers, etc., also in mining, fac- 
tories, theaters, hospitals, school-rooms, railroad-cars, 
etc. Windows need not be opened for ventilation. 
Teachers cannot but be especially interested in this dis- 
covery. We shall be glad to hear from any who try it. 
It will doubtless become a regular “school supply.” 


How old is the earth? Estimates of the time required 
for the formation of the earth vary considerably. G. H. 
Darwin puts the time which has elapsed since the 
separation of the earth and moon at 56,000,000 years; 
Lord Kelvin, since the consistentier stratus, 20,000,000 
to 40,000,000 years: Prof. Joly, since the condensation 
of the oceans, 80,000,000 to 90,000,000 years. Prof. 
Farrington, the time since the strata were all laid and 
the surface was in general, as it now is, 10 to 20 mil- 
lions years, 

Prof. Darwin’s estimate is a mathematical one. Lord 
Kelvin’s estimate is founded on the assumption that 
since the period of the consistentier stratus the earth 
has cooled simply as a solid body, the transferrence of 
the heat from within outward being accomplished solely 
by conduction. 

Prof. Joly argues that the ocean consisted first of 
fresh water, and that its saltness is due to the dissolved 
matter that is being carried into it constantly by the 
rivers. By determining how much salt the rivers bring 
down, each year, into the sea a calculation was then 
made by this experimenter as to the number of years it 
required to supply the sea with all the salt that it now 
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contains. Prof. Farrington, of Chicago, has visited the 
Wyandotte cave in Indiana and bases his estimate on the 
fact that a stalactite in that cave has enlarged three 
fifth of an inch since 1850, or say an inch in a century. 
The “Pillar of the Constitution” (a famous stalactite) is 
70 feet in circumference—this would demand many 
millions of years since the limestone strata was formed. 

Another estimate was on the assumption that the total 
maximum thickness of stratified rock is 265,500 feet. 
If accumulated at the rate of one foot in acentury, more 
than 26,000,000,years must have elapsed during the for- 
mation. 


Mr. Clifford Pinchot, of the U. S. department of agri- 
culture, says that California’s big trees are the oldest 
living things on the earth. He thinks, that before the 
glacial period, the genus of big trees, called Sequoia, 
flourished widely in the temperate zones of three con- 
tinents, and Europe, Asia, and America each had its 
share. But when the ice fields moved down out of the 
north, the luxuriant vegetation of the age declined, and 
one after another the different kinds gave way until only 
the big trees and the redwood survived. These trees 
have come down to us thru the vicissitudes of many cen- 
turies, solely because of its superb qualifications. Its 
bark is often two feet thick and almost non-combustible. 
The oldest specimens felled are still sound at heart, and 
fungus is an enemy unknown to it. Yet the big trees 
have not increased their range since the glacial period, 
and have just managed to hold their own on the little 
strip of country where the climate is locally favorable. 
The majority of the big trees of California, certainly the 
best of them, are owned by people who have every right, 
and, in many cases, every intention of cutting them 
down for lumber. Many of the notable trees in the 
Calaveras grove are 300 feet in height and 20 to 23 feet 
in diameter. The Stanislaus, or South Calaveras grove, 
contains 1,380 big trees. The Mariposa grove has 105 


- trees over 40 feetin circumference. 


Marconi now transmits messages without wires using 
no poles as he did at first, a cylinder four feet in height 
being used; by this means a message was sent 60 miles. 
It is the belief of many electricians that the message 
goes thru the earth and not the air and therefore high 
poles are not needed. 


The effort of Bishop Potter to secure police co-opera- 
tion in stamping out dens of vice in the great East side 
of New York is exciting general interest. Sunday, Oc- 
tober 7, saw the closing of a great many dives, not as a 
matter of principle, of course, but as a sop to the Cer- 
berus of public opinion. Mr. Croker, whom most people 
believe to have some power in New York, has declared 
that he will exert his utmost power to protect the young 
people of New York from debauching influences. The 
really significant thing about the whole agitation is the 
rising of the Episcopal church in defense of the moral 
health of the community. This is the first time in the 
history of the diocese of New York that the church has 
officially taken cognizance of a purely civil matter and 
has demanded action on the part of the city authorities. 


The annexation of Manchuria is going on, and ina man- 
ner by no means creditable to Russia. The report of 
the massacre of 5,000 Chinese on the Amur has been 
confirmed by letters from Prof. G. F. Wright, of Ober- 
lin, who is traveling in Siberia. As the troops proceed 
southward, it is feared that there will be a great deal of 
bloodshed, for the Russians bear no good will toward 
the Chinese inhabitants of Manchuria. The territory 
south of the Amur was, fifty years ago, very scantily 


populated, but in the last two decades upwards of 15,- . 


000,000 millions of Chinese have come in, occupying 
every inch of tillable soil in the country. The Russians 
have long been looking to Manchuria as a resting-place 
for their own emigrants and are thoroly exasperated 
with the Chinese pre-occupation of the country. 
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The religious journals of the country are undergoing a 
change in the direction of greater breadth of scope. 
They adhere much less strictly than once to denomina- 
tional lines. A step taken recently by The Congrega- 
tionalist is a casein point. The first issue of each month 
will henceforth be called the Christian World Number 
and will be devoted to material of value and importance 
to Christians generally. A special feature each month 
will be a group of “‘ denominational outlooks” surveying 
noteworthy occurrences in all the Protestant churches. 
Emphasis will be laid, not so much upon denominational 
progress as upon co-operation, federation, and unity. 


A study of President Thwing’s recently published sta- 
tistics regarding the wealth of colleges shows that at 
only two points in the South, Baltimore, and New Or- 
leans, are there institutions that compare in endowment 
with those at the North. Many Southern people take a 
pessimistic view of the future when such facts are quoted 
to them ; but it would seem highly probable that the new 
industrial developments in the South will change the 
educational situation. Most of the gifts and bequests to 
our colleges and universities have come from wealthy 
manufacturers and other organizers of labor. 


The political preferences of the presidents of New 
England colleges have been canvassed and it has been 
found that every one who turned in a reply will vote for 
President McKinley. The list includes Presidents Har- 
ris, of Amherst ; Tucker, of Dartmouth; Hall, of Clark; 
Hyde, of Bowdoin; Raymond, of Wesleyan; and Buck- 
ham, of Vermont. Pres. Eliot, of Harvard, has not in- 
dicated where he stands. 


The strike of the anthracite coal miners, in Pennsyl- 
vania, is believed to be nearly at an end. The terms of 
the miners seem to be in general accepted by the operat- 
ors, altho the individual mine owners insist that they will 
not sign an agreement to pay 10 per cent. increase in 
wages. 


Chicago university has determined to add to its cur- 
riculum a course for the training of consuls. While it 
cannot assure young men of any especial certainty of ap- 
pointment, under present civil service regulations, it 
hopes that very shortly the consular service will be put 
upon a business basis and that men, who have been 
specially trained, will then be chosen for the better class 
of positions. 


It is easy for any one who reads a considerable number 
of newspapers from different sections of the country to 
perceive that the present election has, up to this writing, 
excited far more interest in the West and South than 
along the Atlantic seaboard. It is the testimony of old 
politicians that never before has New York been so quiet 
on the eve of a presidential election. The campaign, so 
far as the newspapers go, has been remarkably free from 
personal abuse of the candidates. When one recalls the 
atrocious billingsgate with which the papers were filled 
in the Blaine-Cleveland campaign, it is evident that we 
have progressed in civilization in the past sixteen years. 

Mr. Bryan’s coming awoke New York from its apathy. 
The city was still too busy to stop work, so that during 
the day of his arrival, October 16, the demonstration was 
nothing remarkable, but when evening came the enthusi- 
asm of united Democracy grew to almost cyclonic pro- 
portions. Mr. Bryan spoke at four meetings to over 
40,000 people. Opinions differ as to the quality of Mr. 
Bryan’s New York speeches. The most significant 
thing about them was the absence of any discussion of 
the currency issue. 


Many materials will be found among these paragraphs 
that will be highly serviceable in the school-room ; 
here is one, for example, that will disclose the methods 


by which money is transferred from city to city. It be-. 


came necessary to transfer $950,000 from New York to 
New Orleans; people in the former city had bought the bonds 
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of the latter city. In this case it got an agreement from 
the U.S., to transfer the amount in notes, depositing 
gold or bonds as security. It is usually done by putting 
the amount in a bank and getting ‘“‘exchange”; but in 
this case there was no “exchange” on New Orleans. 


The census returns are now coming in state by state. 
The general impression gathered from them is that the 
states of the South and Southwest have not advanced so 
rapidly as those of the North Atlantic seaboard and the 
Middle West. Population has grown in the great cen- 
ters of manufacturing and in the rural regions where 
the trolley has penetrated. Arkansas, the first state to 
be recorded, increased only 16.05 per cent. in the last 
decade, while from 1880 to 1890 the increase was 40.58 
per cent. 


Competent observers believe that when the awards for 
educational exhibits at the Paris exposition are com- 
pletely published, it wi!l be found that the United States 
stands first, and with no close second. In the fine arts 
we have attained more: awards than any other foreign 
nation, and our showing in education is thought to be 
even stronger than in art. 


Antique Treasures From Crete. 


The sacred cave of Zeus in the mountains of Crete has 
recently been excavated by British archaeologists, and 
some very valuable relics of antiquity found. In this 
cave Zeus is supposed to have been hidden by his mother 
Rhea to save him from the father’s cannibalistic tenden- 
cies. In the niches among the stalactite pillars were found 
weapons, needles, and coins left there as offerings three 
thousand years ago. Mr. Hogarth, director of the work, 
employed a number of Cretan women to help him in hunt- 
ing for the treasures. Their keen eyes were of the 
greatest assistance. They explored all sorts of secret 
hiding places with small tweezers, and drew forth many 
valuables. 


The King’s English. 


So much is being said and written of late about the 
peculiarity of the pronunciation of English, that I feel 
inclined to send the following story, heard long ago, to 
illustrate differences in pronunciation, even in highly 
cultivated English-speaking peoples. It is a language 
of many dialects, tho each section declares that the only 
pure English is spoken in its borders. 

In the early days of the Prince of Wales he was not 
noticeable for absolute pulchritude of character. In 
fact, he was often privately spoken of as very naughty 
indeed for his good mother’s son. 

An American family of gentle birth were sojourning 
in London for a season or two, and, being persons of 
note, were more than ordinarily interested in the young 
prince and his merry doings. They were Episcopalians 
in their own country and soon attached themselves to a 
fashionable house of worship of the Church of England. 
One night the little son of the family, in saying his 
evening prayer added, over and above what he had been 
taught to say, this voluntary petition: “And oh, dear 
Jesus, please bless Edward, Prince of Wales. He is very 
naughty, and nobody loves him, and nobody but just me 
will pray for him. But I think if somebody would pray 
for him he would get better. Amen.” 

The little one’s astonished mother asked; “Why, 
Eddie, what made you pray for the Prince of Wales, and 
how do you know nobody loves him, and that nobody will 
pray for him ?” 

“Cause,’,” answered little Eddie, in church the priest 
prays “Grant, we beseech thee, thy blessing upon all the 
royal family, upon all but (Albert) Edward, Prince of 
Wales.’” 

The good priest had an English tongue and spoke so 
broad an “a” that it sounded like “awe” to little Eddie’s 
American ear. FANNIE CASSEDAY DUNCAN. 
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The Gducational Outlook. 


School Board Caught. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.—There are humorous features in the 
strained relations between Superintendent Webster and the 
school board. At the last regular meeting the superintendent 
was represented by Deputy Supt. Kingsbury. A hue and cry 
went up from the faction opposed to Mr. Webster. It was 
said that the deputy had no business to be there when the su- 
perintendent himself was in the building not five minutes be- 
fore. 

Very well,” said Mr. Kingsbury, “you pass a resolution 
stating that the superintendent cannot be represented at these 
meetings by his deputy.” 

“The committee, who did not seem to realize that such a 
proceeding is counter to the state laws, at once passed the res- 
olution. The board has thus put itself into an unfortunate 
position, for Mr. Kingsbury can now go to the courts and se- 
cure a writ of mandamus compelling the board to recognize his 
right to attend meetings in the absence of his chief. 

At the same meeting Dr. Max Magnus was appointed diree- 
tor of physical culture at a salary of $3,000. This was done in 
— of the protests of the examination board which claimed 
that legaliy Dr. Magnus would have to take a special examina- 
tion. Also Miss K. Ball was elected teacher of drawing under 
similar conditions, the only difference being that the board will 
: He = salary until after further investigations of her cre- 

entials. 








Conditions in Boston Schools. 

Another series of articles descriptive of things as the writer 
finds them to be is appearing in the Boston Transcript. The 
object is stated to be the awakening of citizens, and especially 
of women, to the necessity of radical reform in the school system. 
The attitude of many cultivated people toward the schools is 
well expressed by the remark of the wife of a Harvard profes- 
sor when she had been asked to interest herself in the welfare 
of the public schools. She said: “Oh, but you know I have 
no children.’”’ The question is shown to be one that concerns 
every citizen, whether he has children in the schools or not. 

The accusation is made at the start that things are not as 
they have been stated by the newspaper tobe. ‘“ School build 
ings have been repaired,” say the papers. Actually the repairs 
on many of them have not been worth mentioning. The Eliot 
school is still found to have a “very offensive vault and urinal in 

ard.” Nothing was done thru the summer to remedy this de- 
fect, altho it is a school that is reported to have been reno- 
vated. 

The Cushman school has asimilar defect. It isreported as 
having ‘‘an offensive flush vault in the basement,” and likewise 
“an offensive closet for teachers in the basement.” Nothing 
has been done to change this. 

In four other schools important sanitary deficiencies were 
found this fall to have been untouched by the summer renova- 
tions. All are theoretically perfect,according to the statements 
given out to the papers. Money has been spent on all for re- 
pairs. These school houses are in the crowded sections of the 
city and are attended by the children of poor P pr we One 
would think that anything was regarded as good enough for 
the children of the poor if the new Paul Revere school did noi 
stand as a reminder that Boston can erect and maintain a 
model school-house. . 

These conditions are extremely favorable and are in happy 
contrast to those prevailing elsewhere thruout the North End. 
Two sets of baths, one for ge and one for girls, have been 
installed at opposite ends of the building and are open every 
day. Individual baths are provided for the girls and soap and 
towels are furnished to each pupil free of charge. Between 
125 and 150 — bathe daily. The success of this experi- 
ment is assured. 

Now consider another side of the question of the healthful- 
ness of the schools. The director uf physical training has 
lately shown that a larger per cent. of teachers die of tubercu- 
losis in Boston than in any ether American city; also that this 
per cent. exceeds that of any other class of persons in Boston 
excepting stone masons and marble cutters. No one can say 
dogmatically that this rate of mortality is the outgrowth of the 
poor ventilation and the dust of the Boston schools, but there is 
every reason to suspect that such is thecase. The majority of 
the 88,000 school children of Boston and their teachers are in 
buildings which were in the spring of r900 pronounced by the 
board of health to be either dad or doubtful, the latter word 
— that some of the committee criticised while others 
excuse 

According to this report eighty of the schools were shown 
tobe excellent or good. Fifty-one were classed as Jad or 
pita | deficient. Fifty came under the head of neither bad 
nor good, 

Of those in the seriously defective class the report declares: 

“ A large majority of the class-rooms are ventilated by shafts 
without power and are practically useless. In every case these 
shafts should be Spe with power to aid circulation. In 

uite a number of the school-rooms the pipes which supply the 
reshly heated air to the class-rooms are located in the same 
rooms with urinals and water-closets, and in some cases di- 
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rectly over them, and as in a number of instances the joints 
and slides are not tight, the foul air 1s transmitted to the class- 
rooms above. In no instance should these hot-air pipes be lo- 
cated in the same rooms with the sanitaries. In a large num- 
ber of the school buildings the old and offensive flush vaults 
remain . . . and in some cases even the old te? vault 
still remains.” Unpleasznt particulars, which will hardly bear 
direct quotation here, follow this statement, and the decision 
is emphatic that: “These vaults without exception be abol- 
ished.” ‘ The urinals in use in the schools thruout the city are, 
as a rule, offensive.” ‘‘A large number of the teachers’ clos- 
ets” are criticised for being of improper construction, in 
“ dark, unventilated rooms.” The recommendations close with 
advice that all the pupils’ sanitary arrangements be placed in 
a separate building, well lighted, heated and ventilated, and 
connected with the school building, by a covered passage. 


Need of Portable School-Houses. 


It is expected that the portable school-houses, which will be 
opened on October 13, will do a great deal to relieve the con- 
gestion in some parts of the city. At the Dearborn school, in 
particular, 150 pupils are crowded into three small portiere 
rooms. Nothing but a partition of denim, seven feet high, 
separates these classes. It may be imagined how noisy and 
ill-ventilated the rooms are. Children are quite as well off 
working in the sweat shops as going to school here. A partof 
the crush at the Dearborn will be relieved by the new portable 
school-house in Eustis street. 


The Schools in Politics. 


Boston, Mass.—The public schoolj association is getting 
right into practical politics. Itis realized that the only way to 
defeat the politicians, and get the schools imto the hands of 
educators, is to outgeneral and outvote the district heelers. 
Accordingly there is in each ward a ward-chairman whose duty 
it is to secure an active man in each precinct. The object is a 
house-to-house canvass with the idea of influencing people b 
conversation and by the distribution of literature. The worl 
of the women’s auxiliary will be less specialized and will be 
devoted to the sections where the need appears to be greatest. 
One important feature will be the effort to bring out the fall 
voting strength of the women. 

Some idea of the personal of the public school association 
can be gained from the list of its officers: Col. Thomas L. 
Livermore, president; Mr. R. C. Humphreys, treasurer; Mr. 
J. C. Fairchild, secretary; vice-presidents, Maj. H. L. Higgin- 
son, Dr. J. G. Blake, Mrs.Quincy A. Shaw, Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, Col. J. Payson Bradley, and Mr. W. C. Collar, 


Other New England Items. 


PEABODY, Mass.—President Harris, of Amherst college, 
and President Faunce, of Brown university, gave the morning 
addresses at the seventy-first annual convention of the Essex 
County Teachers’ Association held here October So. For the 
afternoon session the body of teachers resolved itself into three 
divisions, and subjects of interest to primary, grammar, and 
high school teachers were discussed. 

Quincy, Mass.—Superintendent Parlin has had his eyes 
opened to an overcrowding of the schools which seems imminent 
this winter. The new plant of the Fore River Engine Works 
will be opened shortly,{employing 2,500 men. Mostlof these men 
will of course come to Quincy to live and their children will 
have to go tu school. A petition is now before the school com- 
mittee to rush anew school-house there. 

CROMWELL, Conn.—This town has decided to erect a $12,000 
school-house in place of the five district schools now used. 
These last have for a long time been in very poor condition 
and the new building will be welcome The town is at present 
paying $500 for pupils who attend the high school at Middle- 
town. These will be provided torin the proposed school build- 
ing. 

SPRINGFIELD, MAss.—The school census shows 10,428 chil- 
dren in forty-eight public, parochial, and private schools of the 
city. 

LowELL, Mass.—The state building inspectors have been 
called in to examine the high school annex, about which some 
complaints have been circulated. They report that the build. 
ing has been changed from its original plans, evidently without 
authorization, and that some very peculiar construction has 
resulted from the use of material intended for a very different 
sort of building. They do not, however, apprehend any 
danger from the present structure. There will be a good deal 
of settling and cracking of the plaster which would not have 
occurred had the building been constructed as originall 

lanned. There is nothing that can be done without tomidal 
ing the whole annex. 
Death of Joseph C. Stockwell, 


HARTFORD, Conn.—Mr. Joseph C. Stockwell, well known in 
educational circles, died at his home in this city, October 4 
after a long illness. Mr. Stockwell was born in New Hartford 
sixty-four years ago. He was graduated from the New Britain 
state normal school, and began teaching at the age of sixteen 
at West Hill. Later he taught in Trenton, N. J., and Green- 
field, Mass. The last seventeen f bonny of his life he served as 
principal of the Arsenal school of this city. 
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New York and Pennsylvania Items. 


BUFFALO, N. Y.—Areport of the plans submitted by various 
architects for the new west side high school is being prepared. 
The building committee will make its selection from the re- 
port. 

Cua, N. Y.—Agreeable to the petition of the students the 
Meadville high school will hereafter have but one continuous 
daily session. 

ALBANY, N. Y.—Ex-Attorney General Simon W. Rosendale, 
of this city, has been unanimously elected Spresident of the 
board of governors, of Union college. 

OsweEGo, N. Y.—Plans for the proposed high school annex 
have been submitied to the department of education. A com- 
petent builder and inspector will be engaged to superintend the 
work. The salary of the superintendent of schools has been 
raised to $1800. 

SHENANDOAH, PA.—In his report to the school board of the 
condition of the schools for the opening month, Supt. J. W. 
Cooper had occasion to protest against the inclusion of his own 
name and the names of several of his teachers in a petition 
calling upon Governor Stone to send troops for the purpose of 
keeping the striking miners in awe. Neither he ror any of his 
teachers signed such a petition ; they all believe that whatever 
their private opinions, they will best serve the schools by pre- 
serving the strictest neutrality on all labor questions. 

MANAYUNK, PA.—The school board is all tangled up in a 

uestion as to the eligibility of one of its members, Mr. W. R. 
Jacoby, who moved, temporarily, from the ward in which he 
ived. He claims to have constlium revertendi and refuses to 
give up his seat. Meantime other members are trying to se- 
cure an opinion from the city solicitor destructive of Mr. 
Jacoby’ claims, 

HARRISBURG, PA.—City Superintendent Foose is determined 
to have Harrisburg make a good stand against the cigarette 
evil. He has secured thru President Smith of the board of 
education a strong resolution of sympathy with the action of 
the principal of the high school who has been yigorously en- 
forcing the rules in regard to smoking. It is furthermore 
resolved that “if any boys be suspended for this vicious and 
ruinous practice, the city superintendent be hereby requested 
to deal with them as severely as propriety will allow.” 

SYRACUSE, N. Y.—Dr. J. R. Street, of Clark university, suc- 
ceeds Dean Albert Leonard as professor of pedagogy in Syra- 
cuse university. Dr. Street has had a wide experience in prac- 
tical school work, as well as thoro university training. He has 
announced his willingness to conduct Saturday classes for the 
benefit of the teachers of Syracuse and vicinity. 

Prin, John D. Wilson, of the Puritan school, has just pub- 
lished a book for teachers entitled ‘‘ How to Study Nature.” 
All who know Principal Wilson and are familiar with his work 
will read this little book with great interest. There is probably 
no one in the central part of the state better qualified toa 
hearing on world nature or child nature. He has in this vol- 
ume brought the two together with the skill of a real teacher. 

SYRACUSE, N. Y.—The city comptroller has notified the 
teachers that if they continue at work they must take the 
chance of having their salaries paid. This is on account ofa 
suit brought against the mayor, common council, and other 
municipal officers, to restrain them from collecting the taxes. 
The teachers have all remained at work, arguing that they 
have not been directed to stop by the board of education, and 
that they can, therefore, collect pay for services rendered under 
contract. 

The mayor says that if the suits go ——- the city he will 
close all the schools until the end of the fiscal year, Jan. 1, 1901. 

There is much interest in the experiments in pupil govern- 
ment being tried by principals White, Drum, and Lewis in 
their respective schools. All the principals and teachers who 
have tried the plan are enthusiastic in their approval. 

Money to the amount of several hundred dollars has been 
raised this fall for school-room decoration. Plaster casts and 
carbon photographs of great paintings are being purchased in 
large numbers. 


Success of Short Classes. 

IrHaca, N. Y.—The short classes for primary schools 
worked so well last year that primary teachers have been in- 
structed this fall not to retain their pupils for longer than one 
and a half hours unless the conditions of the school make a 
variation temporarily —- 

The plan adopted is that of dividing the whole number of 
pupils in a room, normally about sixty, into groups of twenty 
each, allowing each group to appear in its turn. The advan- 
tages are: more time for personal attention by the teacher; 
reduced danger from crowding and bad ventilation; reduce 
danger of crushing the child’s pantasy by long imposed re- 
straint; better epeervanity for the parent to influence the child; 
disappearance of the nervous strain imposed upon the teacher 
who must hold in check a room full of tired, nervous, and rest- 
less children. 


A Longer High School Course. 
Another innovation that Supt. F. D. Boynton is planning is 
the lengthening of the high school course-to six years. The 
scheme is already in partial operation since pupils of the 
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seventh and eighth grades are permitted to take Latin, history 
and drawing, all high school studies. This arrangement is very 
easily made in Ithaca as the seventh and eighth grammar 
grades are located in the high school building. 


Philadelphia Items. 

Tho not yet officially announced, alarge bequest is said to be 
coming to the University of Pennsylvania. This will take the 
form of a hospital for contagious diseases—something Phila- 
delphia is very much in need of—and will be the gift of Mrs, 
Mitchell, wife of Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, as a memorial of her 
daughter who died two years ago. 


Philadelphia Salary Statistics. 
Teachers’ salary warrants for September have been passed 


by the board of education. They aggregated $246,980.42, ° 


making the total expenditure for the year to the end of last 
month, inclusive of salaries of teachers of vacation schools, 
$1,730,746.37.. The appropriation for salaries was $7,490,185, 
so that there is a balance of $759,438.63 for the payment of 
salaries to the end of the year. 

On account of increased attendance and the opening of new 
schools it is probable that the October, November, and De- 
cember warrants will exceed by at least $5,000 a month the total 
amount for September, so that the balance in the item will be 
barely sufficient to cover the expenditures. The janitor’s item 
for September came to $19,028.94. 


More Time for Practice Teaching. 


Students at the Philadelphia normal school used to get very 
little actual practice in teaching. Altho an houra day was 
given over to work in the practice school, the whole of such 
work consisted in passive observation and note-taking. The 
student had only ten hours a year of real class-room teaching. 

Prin. Willard long ago decided that this was not enough, 
and he has this year made some great changes. Every senior 
student will now spend one day of each week in the practice 
school, and one hour of that time in actual teaching. The ad- 
justment of a program to allow such diversity was a matter of 
great difficulty, but it has been done. It is hoped that the 
normal students will henceforth be better prepared than be- 
fore to go into a class-room and conduct a class successfully. 


Activity in Pittsburg. 

PITTSBURG, PA.—The enrollment this year is more than 
40,000, a material increase over last term. The prospects for 
an excellent year are good. One of the most serious inter- 
ferences with the quality of the school work, and consequently 
with the success fof the schools as a whole, is the election of 
some teachers who lack either professional or scholastic attain- 
ments, or both; and this sometimes in direct opposition to the 
wish and advice of the principals. Not less pernicious is the 
refusal to re-elect most excellent teachers in order to make 
room for a beginner with a “pull,” or to spite some friend of 
the unfortunate teacher. Fortunately there is an increasing 
number of directors who scorn such action. 

The teachers, who pay for their own institutes, instead of 
being paid for attending as in other parts of the state held a 
session last week in the Howard school hall. The speakers 
were selected from their owu number. Prin. J. K. Ellwood 
spoke nearly an hour on “ Arithmetic—Aims and Methods,”’ 
and Prin. A. C. McLean gave an interesting talk on “The 
Teaching of Language as Outlined by Our Course of Study.” 

On Saturday last the Principals’ Association held its second 
monthly meeting and discussed “Manual Training in the 
Public Schools.”’ In hislast report Supt. Andrews had recom- 
mended the establishment of a manual training school in con- 
nection with the high school only at the present time, owing 
to the expense, but with the hope that at an early day every 
grammar and er school in the city might have the 
same advantage. All present were agreed as to the de- 
sirability of manual training, but opinions differed as to 
whether it would be better to begin with the high school, the 
ward schools, or whether it would be best to establish several 
manual training schools in such locations that surroundin 
districts could attend. To consider the matter fully, an 
report at the next noe the following committee was 
appointed by Chairman Kratz: J. K. Elwood, J. M. ;Logan, 

rs. M. B. Redman, A. C. McLean, and C. B. Cook. 


Home Study Discussion. 

GREENSBURG, PA.—The directors and teachers last week 
held their first bi-monthly joint session, at which J. R. Spiegel 
ex-county superintendent, explained the object of the meetings 
The purpose of the joint session is to be the gaining of a closer 
supervision of the schools, of an opportunity for the board to 
inquire into the teachers’ methods and discipline, and of a 
knowledge, by directors who have not time to visit, as to what 
is being done in the:schools. 

“ Night Work by the Pupils” was discussed in all its phases. 
Every speaker favored home study. Some thought that chil- 
dren under ten years of age should be exempt, while others 
thought twelve years should be the minimum age. Mr. Hugus 
favored home work for all pupils, even the little tots. Several 
teachers thought children in first and second grades should 
usually be exempt. There was no dissension from the opinion 
that pupils in grammar and high school grades should study 
for several hours out of school. 
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In and Around New York City. 


The board of estimate has authorized the expenditure of 
nearly $500,000 for new schools. This amount includes $176,- 
722 for work on public schools, Nos. 178 and 182; for a school 
in Brooklyn, $67,042; $10,000 for drawing plans for a new 
Brooklyn high school; various sums for the purchase of school 
sites. 

The Teachers’ Art Club began its autumn activity October 
5, with an exhibition of the summer work of its members and 
a lecture by Mr. Charles W. Stoughton upon the subject, 
“ What Makes a Building Architecturally Fine?” 

At the same time an exhibition of some of the work of last 
year in drawing and design was shown on the walls of the hall- 
ways of the third and fourth floor. While in no sense a com- 

lete representation of the art work of the schools, it was very 
interesting and suggestive. In decorative design especially 
some remarkable, creditable efforts were shown. 


Iliness of Miss Merrill. 


The many friends of Miss Jenny B. Merrill, supervisor of 
kindergartens, regret her enforced absence from the city on 
account of serious illness. It is hoped that by Oct. 20 Miss 
a will be able to return to the performance of her import- 
ant duties. 


A Difference of Opinion Regarding Spelling. 


The Chicago schools lately have been severely criticised by 
the English department of Northwestern university for the 
wretched spelling of public school candidates for admission. 
From time to time similar criticisms have appeared in the 
papers regarding New York spelling. The whole malady is 
one on which the doctors disagree. Sor instance, Supt. Mas. 
well, when asked about the matter, said: ‘I believe that spell- 
ing has been very much improved in our schools. I have been 
interested in this work for the last fifteen years, and, while I 
have not gathered statistics, my impression is one that has 
been established by a great deal of careful observation. The 
command of English shown by our pupils to day seems little 
short of remarkable when one looks back to the miserable stuff 
that was paraded under the name of English a few years back. 
We are getting better results because we give more time to 
English. Spelling has been improved along with the other 
departments of language work.” 

On the other hand Borough Supt. Jasper is sure that there 
has been retrogression. 

“ The trouble is,” he said, “ that the teachers don't have time 
to teach spelling as a separate subject in the way it used to be 
taught. The course of study is fearfully overcrowded, full of 
subjects that are desirable enough but not essential. We need 
more time for English anyway, but where can we find it? In 
my opinion the first thing to consider is a revision of the whole 
school course.” 

Controller Coler’s Criticisms, 


Mr. Coler has been widely quoted as opposed to the New 
York high schools but in a statement recently given out 
he has said that he does not love the high schools less but the 
elementary schools more. He thinks that while there is over- 
crowding in the latter no new high schools ought to be com- 
menced. 

As to the grammar schools themselves, Mr. Coler believes 
them to be overloaded with fads. Time, he says, is wasted in 
teaching children things they are bound to learn at home 
anyway. He would even include drawing in which those who 
have any talent will get training away from school. Within 
the past ten years the average sum of money spent each year 
per capita for educating a child has nearly doubled, and there 
is no increase in benefits compared with the increase in ex- 
penses, 

Physical Improvements among Columbia Students. 


The report of Dr. Watson L. Savage, director of physical 
training at Columbia, shows that the strength of students in- 
creases remarkably under the Sargent system of development. 
For instance the freshmen, who were examined the first year, 
averaged 497.2 points and the same men averaged 761.09 points 
in the sophomore year. The attendance in the gymnasium 
during the last college year was very good, reaching its high- 
est point in January, when 3,918 persons availed themselves of 
the different apparatus. 


Thirty Famous Americans. 


Thirty names for the new Hall of Fame of New York Uni- 
versity have been selected. The total number of names sub- 
mitted to the one hundred judges was 252. The standard of 
eligibility was placed as low as fifty-one votes, yet only thirty 
of the nominees reached that standard. The successful candi- 
dates for fame in the order of their election are George 
Washington, Abraham Lincoln, Daniel Webster, Benjamin 
Franklin. U. S. Grant, John Marshall, Thomas Jefferson, 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, Henry W. Longfellow, Washington 
Irving, Jonathan Edwards, David G. Farragut, S. F. B. Morse, 
Henry Clay, George Peabody, Nathaniel Hawthorne, Robert 
E. Lee, Peter Cooper, Horace Mann, Henry Ward Beecher, 
Eli Whitney, James Kent, ese Story, John Adams, William 
Ellery any John James Audubon, Gilbert Stuart, 
William Morris Hunt, Asa Gray. 
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A suggestion has been made that a new edifice for memorials 
to foreign-born Amercans be provided and that it be called 
Hamilton Hall. The university senate is highly in favor of 
this plan. 

Too Much Clerical Work for Principals. 


A Brooklyn principal has submitted to an evening:newspaper 
an account of the clerical duties he is supposed to attend to. It 
is in twenty-six items. A few of these will serve to show how 
burdensome the whole business must be. 

1. An alphabetical register of all the pupils with date of ad- 
mission, age, residence, parents’ names, school grade, etc. 

2. A discharge book containing similar items. 

3. An admission book of the same kind. 

4. A book of waiting pupils with similar entries. ; 

5. A book of cases of discipline reported, with complaint, 
complainant, and action. 

6. A book of the addresses of all a. arranged according 
to streets ; this last to be corrected daily. 

7. A book of repairs needed; the wants arranged under 
plumber, carpenter, painter, etc., and classified according to 
rooms. 

8. An account of all paper, text-books, and various supplies 
wanted, ordered, received, distributed, and on hand. 

g. A detailed record of the number and condition of all text- 
books issued to each room, the number returned, lost, and worn 
out. 

‘ 10, An invoice of all school property whatsoever and its con- 
ition. 

So the list goeson. It represents an appalling amount of 
work. Of course most principals do not attempt to do it all 
themselves. Ordinarily a teacher has to be withdrawn from 
class-room work and assigned the task of keeping the books. 
She is usuatly an assistant on good salary, at least $1,200, and 
is performing duties which, says the report in question, could 
be performed by a $600 clerk. : 

On this last point Borough Supt. Jasper does not agree with 
the gentleman from Brooklyn. In speaking to THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL representative he said that much of this bookkeepin 
and preparation of statistics is of a sort that a mere clerk coul 
not perform. It requires the attention of a pedagogical expert. 
For that reason a teacher will always have to be deputed to 
look after such details where the principal cannot handle all of 
them himselt. 

“ The wonderful thing about it,” said Mr. Jasper, “is the in- 
crease in the amount of such work. I can easily understand 
why the subject has gotinto the newspapers. Three times as 
much is required in this direction as was expected of us five 
years ago. Our friends at Albany are responsible for a great 
deal of that. If they say ‘ Coilect statistics regarding this, and 
make out reports m Bae that,’ we have no alternative but to 
spring another book upon our principals with a request to keep 
it posted. The mass of statistical matter that goes thru my of- 
fice is simply overwhelming. Much of it is important and nec- 
essary; some of it, I fancy, will never be of any use to any- 
body. At any rate, it is an always increasing stream. What 
it will come to, I am sure I don’t know.” 


New York University School of Pedagogy. 


Prof. Edward F. Buchner is to give the last two lectures in 
the special series on educational topics which has just been an- 
nounced by the department of free lectures to the people of 
the board of education of New York city, to be given at the 
West Side Auditorium during the next three months. The 
dates and topics of the lectures are:—Dec. 14, ‘Our Mental 
Life; ” Dec. 21, “Curious Things‘in Psychology.” 


Ethical Culture Schools. 


A new policy has been determined upon with regard to can- 
didates for admission to the kindergarten normal department 
Heretofore it has been found that the academic examinations, 
required of all candidates, barred out many girls who were well 
qualified for kindergarten work and failed to exclude many who, 
tho able to pass in geometry or literature, had no real qualifi- 
cations for the branch of teaching they had elected to pursue. 
Henceforth the examinations are to count for very little, while 
the general aptitude of the young woman for the teaching of 
young children will in each case be carefully considered. 

The entering class at the high school department in East 
Fifty-eighth street numbers nineteen, the largest the school has 
known. There are no essential changes in the course of study. 
Prof. Adler gives his ethics lesson once a week as usual. An 
innovation is a Monday exercise in applied ethics at which 
Prin. Chubb and the pupils discuss questions of school-room 
conduct which have arisen during the past week. 

Dr. |. L. Elhotis busy organizing the evening classes of the so- 
ciety, held at the Hudson Guild, 222 West Twenty-sixth street. 
This educational activity of the Ethical Society is less known 
than much of their work but is equally important. The aim is 
to reach some of the boys and girls of the lower West side 
who have to work for their living. The classes differ from the 

ublic evening school classes in being smaller and dominated 
3 the ethical idea; that is to say discipline comes from the 
class itself, not from the teacher. They also differ from most 
of the East side educational gatherings in that an attempt is 
made to do away with the hero-worship notion. Your charac- 
teristic East sider is a born hero worshiper. He reverences 








ee 
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his teacher as he reverences Chauncey Depew. Dr, Elliot be- 
lieves that while this hero worship has its good side, it is being 
very much overdone. He is trying to make his boys and girls 
learn to teach themselves rather than to follow in the footsteps 
of supposedly inspired teachers. 


The Prang Saturday Classes in Drawing. 


The classes in drawings and composition, hitherto success- 
fully conducted by the Prang Educational Company, at their 
studio, 5 West Eighteenth street, will be resumed October 20, 
at ten o’clock. Miss Ruth E. Gould will have charge of the 
department. The course of study for the first term will be as 
follows: 

Nature drawing in ink, water color, and pencil. 

Object drawing including freehand, perspective, and deco- 
rative treatment of objects drawn. 

Composition. 

Methods including a comparative study of the different sys- 
tems of art instruction. 

This course is of great value to public teachers. 


Se 


Educational Activity in Chicago. 


Reception to Supt. Cooley. 


The first meeting of the Chicago Principals’ Association Oc- 
tober 6, resolved itself into a rousing reception to the new su- 
a. There was general handshaking and welcoming. 

he discussion of the evening had for its focus the relief of the 
over-crowded school curriculum. District Supt. Lane perhaps 
came the nearest to hitting the nail squarely when he said that 
the letter of the present school course is being followed instead 
of its spirit. The makers of the program, in their desire to en- 
rich school life, added a great deal that could be done only in 
part. Many principals are over-conscientious in trying to ac- 
complish everything that has been indicated, without regard to 
the limitations of humanity. 


To Control Pension Fund. 


The election of representatives of the teachers and other em- 
ployees of the Chicago board of education on the board of pen- 
sion trustees will take place November 7. Active campaigning 
isgoing on. The janitors and engineers have united upon a 





Miss Catherine Goggin. 


candidate whom they expect to elect toa place. One of the 
most interesting features is the enthusiasm for the re-election 
of Miss Catherine Goggin, who is declining to be a candidate, 
but whose friends persist in supporting her. 


To Examine Normal Teachers. 


All candidates for positions in the Chicago Normal school 
will henceforth be required to submit to a special examination, 
to be imposed by the city superintendent and the principal of 
the} normal school. These two officials are also required, 
where it is pout, to inspect personally the teaching of all 
candidates for normal school instructorships. 

That ‘‘ Flunk ” in Spelling. 

Northwestern —— has entered protest against modern 
methods of teaching spelling in the public schools. Out of 
about 200 candidates for admission 165 were conditioned in 
spelling Most of these young people were graduates of Chi- 
cago high schools. The revelation seems to have shaken up 
the board of school trustees. They are talking of reverting to 
the methods of the old-fashioned district school. Some say 
their talk is going to crystallize into definite action. 
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The Tax Investigation Question. 


Many people do not understand why an association of school 
teachers should undertake to interfere with the work of the 
Chicago board of assessors. Miss Margaret A. Haley indi- 
cates very plainly the grounds for the interference. 

It seems that according to the newspapers the assessed valu- 
tion of Chicago for $1900 will be only $258,000,000; in 1899 it 
was $345,000,000. Now the council is allowed to — 
of I-2 wl cent. of the total valuation,and no more. It will be 
seen then that on this basis the appropriation will fall short of 
$7,000,000. Yet in 1899 it ran to $7,150,000 and was by 
no means extravagant. Itis feared that with a diminished 
ap a ny the salaries will have to be cut again. 

he whole trouble, so the Teachers’ Federation says, lies in 
the failure of the state board of equalization to get returns of 
the stocks, bonds, and other taxable securities held by the 
large corporations. The law holds that a return of these 
should be made, but since 1876 nothing but tangible aty we 
has been assessed. The railroad, telephone, and electric light- 
ing companies are all known to have large holdings of outside 
—— which have never been entered on the city valuation 

ooks, 
Teachers’ Federation Scores. 


In pursuance of the policy suggested above the Federation 
has brought in mandamus proceedings, in the circuit court, to 
compel the scheduling of corporation capital stock. There 
was an immediate filing of such schedules, but the leaders of 
the movement, Miss Goggin and Miss Haley, are not yet 
satisfied, for the amounts returned seem to them, in view of in- 
side information they have gathered,'to be absurdly small. Miss 
Goggin is going to Springfield and will fight the matter out 
there if it takes all winter. 


Auspicious Opening of Chicago Institute. 


Mrs. Emmons Blaine’s new school, as it is popularly known 
tho its official title is Zhe Chicago /nstitute, academic and 
pedagogic, has begun its fall term. This is really the begin- 
ing of the institution on which Col. Parker and Mrs. Blaine are 
building their hopes. On the first day there were 150 names 
envied in the academic department, and over fifty in the 
pedagogic. Col. Parker is very well satisfied with this as a 
starter; within a short time he believes that the attendance 
wul tax the temporary quarters to the utmost. 

As evidence of the class of people who will patronize the in- 
stitute it may be stated that a millionaire lumber merchant of 
Marquette has sent his five children to the school, and that a 
wealthy resident of Philadelphia has moved to Chicago for the 
_ ° giving his little daughter the advantages offered by the 
school. 

A Commons After the English Plan. 


Chicago university is to have a commons for men similar to 
the one at Christ college, Cambridge, Eng. In connection 
with the building there will be a students’ club house, contain- 
ing a reading-room, cafe, and billiard room. The work upon 
this new structure will be started shortly. It is planned event- 
ually to have something of the same sort for women students. 


Radical Measures of Economy. 


To effect a saving of $20,000 the board of school trustees is 
planning to cut from the course the special studies of sewing, 
cooking, German, and kindergarten for the months of Novem- 
ber and December. This scheme will work great hardship 
for most of the special teachers will have worked only thirty 
days and they cannot during their enforced idleness of two 
months find anything very profitable to do. 


Fall and Winter Meetings. 
Oct. 20.—Chicago Teachers’ Relief Society, at Chicago, Il. 
Oct. 20-—North Central Association of History Teachers, 
at Madison, Wis. 
4 Oct. 25-27.—Rhode Island Institute of Instruction, at Provi- 
ence. 
. Nov. I-2.—Northern Maine Teachers’ Association, at Cari- 
ou. 
Nov. 29-30.—New England Association of School Superin- 
tendents at Boston. Mr. R. D. McKean, secretary. | 
Nov. 29-30.—Southeastern Kansas Teachers’ Association at 
Stockton. 
Nov. 30 and Dec. 1.—Northeastern Ohio Teachers’ Associa- 
tion at Coshocton. 
_ Dec. 26-28.—California Teachers’ Asseciation, at San Fran- 
cisco. 
Dec. 26-28.—Kansas State Teachers’ Association at Topeka. 
Dec. 27-29.—Southern Educational Association at Richmond, 
Va., Secretary, P. P. Claxton, Greensboro, N.C. 





An Untrustworthy Agency. 


With regret we inform our readers that the advertisement of 
the Union Teachers’ Agencies of America, Rev. L. D. Bass, 
D. D., manager, which ae been appearing in Zhe Teachers’ 
Institute and Primary School, is not reliable. Mr. Bass has 
had “fraud orders’’ served upon him by the United States 
Post Office department. That means that all mail addressed 
to him or to his agencies will be returned to the senders. The 
managers of agencies are as a class upright and reliable; it is 
the exception when one proves himself unworthy. 
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Interesting Notes from Everywhere. 


CLEVELAND, O.—The salaries of several supervisors and 
teachers were increased a short time ago by the school council. 
City Auditor Salen maintains that these increases were illegal 
and that he must hold up the pay-rolls for October until a ie 
cision has been reached by the proper authoritles. 

The point at issue is this: e law provides that no in- 
crease of salary shall be oo any teacher during the time 
for which he is engaged. Ordinarily this means that his sal- 
ary may be raised for the coming but not for the present school 
year. In the present instance increases were granted to take 
effect at once. 


WIcHITA, Kas.—A short time ago $50,000 was appropriated 
for the erection of a new high school. It has now been found 
that a suitable’ building cannot be erected for that amount and 
the board has granted an additional $25,000. 


RACINE, WIs.—A deplorable state of affairs has just been 
brought to light in this city. It has been found that several 
hundred children of school age in this city have never seen the 
inside of a school-room. The board of education will take 
steps in the matter at once. , 


LouISVILLE, Ky.—Action has been taken by the school 
board to prevent teachers from requiring pupils to purchase 
text-books outside the regular school list. This custom has 
=, in the past especially among high school teachers. 

t was voted at a recent school board meeting that teachers 
be required torefund money out of their own pockets to pupils 
who have purchased supplementary books. 


GRAND Rapips, MicuH.—The new department of manual 
training, for which $5,000 has been appropriated, will start 
with three teachers, a man for Sloyd, and two women for the 
department of sewing and cooking. 


SANTA MOoNnIcA, CAL.—Ground has been broken for the 
erection of the proposed academy of the Holy Name, The 
ceremony was attended with appropriate exereises, a feature 
of which was the singing of the school children. 


CoOvINGTON, Ky.—The board of education has awarded 
Mr. P. J. Collopy a contract for keeping school furnaces in re- 

air for five years at $1,000 annually. Some people are ob- 
jecting to the length of the contract’s duration and claim that 
the amount of the appropriation is absurdly liberal. 


WATERBURY, CONN.—More than a hundred public school 
teachers have signed a petition asking that their salary be paid 
twice a month, instead of once, as is now therule. It is thought 
that the board of education will grant the request. 


CLEVELAND, O.—The school officials here are considering 
portableschool-houses as a means of relieving the overcrowded 
school buildings. 


CoLumBus, O.—The school board has not yet accepted the 
plans of the newly organized anti-cigarette league for a cru- 
sade against the habit among school boys, and it is stated by 
the Disfateh that a majority of the members are opposed to 
the whole scheme. Their reason is purely a personal one. 
Some time ago they dropped the teaching of scientific temper- 
ance for the purpose of getting rid of a certain young person 
who had directed it and now she bobs up again as general su- 
perintendent of the anti-cigarette association. The members 
who object to the present agitation say that if the subject 
could be taken up calmly they would support it. 


TRENTON, N. J.—The school board has taken steps to relieve 
the over-crowded schools by voting at a recent meeting to ask 
the common council to issue bonds for the purchase of two 
new school-house sites in those neighborhoods where new 
schools are most needed. The board also voted to secure im- 
mediate relief by renting a large building and establishing 
schools therein. 


Ev Paso, TEx.—A resolution has been adopted to the ef- 
fect that teachers must wear short dresses. The unsanitary 
condition of the city streets provoked the order. There are 
several medical men on the school board who believe that the 
short skirt is necessary to public healthfulness. 


Topeka, Kan.—Mr. William R. Carter, of Brunswick, Ga., 
has been elected as superintendent of the Industrial and Edu- 
cational institute of this city, He is a talented negro and a 

raduate of the Tuskegee institute. For some time he has 
Seen assistant principal of Harriman institute in Alabama. 


CAMDEN, N. J.—The teachers’ club of Camden has secured 
Mr. Robert Ellis Thompson to deliver a course of lectures in 
the auditorium of the new high school. The first lecture will 
be delivered October 18. The subject, will be “ The English 
Poets from Tennyson to Watson.” 


Fort SMITH, ARK.—Supt. J. L. Halloway’s “Course of 
Study for Primary, Grammar, and High Schools,” as adopted 
by the board last July, has been printed, and makes a compre- 
nensive pamphlet of ninety-four pages. It is admirable in 
every way and shows the school systems of Fort Smith to 
be as well articulated as any inthe country. Especial atten- 
tion might be called to the very intelligent work in geography. 
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PeoriA, ILL.—The history of early education in Peoria has 
been sketched in an attractive little book called “ Schools and 
Teachers of Early Peoria.” The author is Major Henry W. 
Wells, who has written previously on subjects relating to the 
settlement of Peoria. It appears that the first teacher was one 
Peter Grant and his school was ina little log cabin on the 
river bank. Strangely enough there is a pupil of this first 
school still living at the age of ninety-four years. 


NorRFOLK, VA.—Miss Alice Wharton, one of the best teach- 
ers in the city school system, was married last summer. The 
matter was kept secret, for the board has a rule by which no 
married women are employed as teachers. The affair came 
out a short time ago and Miss Wharton was requested to re- 
sign. She made a proposition to secure a divorce from her 
husband, Mr. William Core, if she should be reinstated, but 
the board refused to set such a precedent. 


New Patz, N. Y.—State Supt. Charles R. Skinner has 
made the following appointments for the New Paltz normal 
school: Louis N. Crane, principal of training school; William 
R. Ward, assistant in science; A. S. Osborn, vocal music; 
—— Stetson, general assistant ; Albert J. Smith, physical 
culture. 

GRINNELL, IA.—The trustees of Iowa college have elected 
Prof. Frank Knight Sanders, ot the chair of sacred literature, 
Yale university, as president, to succeed Dr. G. A. Gates, 
whose resignation will take place November 1. Prof. Sanders 
is one of the best known men at Yale, holding the chair which 
Dr. Harper left when he went to Chicago. 


Prof. George Harper, for thirty-five years principal of the 
Woodward high school, Cincinnati, has come to Philadelphia 
to study at first hand the system of manual training established 
in the schools here. He resigned his position last June to give 
his entire time to educational study with an especial view to 
suggesting practical improvements in the Cincinnati schools. 
He finds Philadelphia very progressive along certain lines, 
especially in the direction of manual and art studies. 


An English paper quotes the following as a sample of 
American student conversation. He: “ That eighth one was 
a staggerer. It rattled my slats until the plaster fell off.” 
She. ‘“‘Wasn’t it awful?” He: “Awful? It made me dopey. 
It made me so ashy you could fairly sift me. Rattle my slats 
if it didn’t.” 

Viroqua, Wis.—A new high school building, to cost $21,000 
is to be erected. 


—_———— 


Remarkable Presence of Mind. 

Syracuse, N. Y.—A panic with possible loss of life was 
averted October 12 at the Syracuse high school by the quickness 
of a young girl, Miss Ethel Rood. A slight fire had caught in 
the basement, and as the alarm was given pupils and teachers 
who were gathered in the assembly hall for morning exercises 
broke into the wildest confusion. A rush for the stairway was 
already beginning when suddenly above all the din arose the 
sound of the piano and a clear young voicesinging, “* The Mick 
that Threw the Brick.” The situation was so ludicrous that 
the whole school burst into a convulsed laugh. The teachers 
were then able to get the scholars down stairs in an orderly 
fashion. Miss Rood says that as she hurried to the piano she 
was in blank doubt what to play but the moment she touched 
the keys the notes of the rollicking concert hall song came to 
her instinctively. 














Dr. J. A. Leavitt, of Ewing College, Ewing, Ill. 
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_ English Composition and Literature, by W. F. Webster, prin- 
cipal of the East high school, Minneapolis, Minn. ‘he author 
prepared this book in accordance with a course of study in Eng- 
lish presented at the National Educational Association meeting 
. in Washington in 1898. It was endorsed by the association at 
Los Angeles in 1899, and made the base of the course in Eng- 
lish for high schools. The fact is kept in mind that a pupil on 
entering the high school is not a beginner in English. He has 
been using the language ten or twelve years, and has acquired 
considerable fluency. Hence the book is not elementary. In 
these pages also has been carried out the author’s ideas that 
it is prefarable to practice the construction of wholes rather 
than the making of exercises, and that it is best at the begin- 
ning to study the different kinds of wholes, one at a time, 
rather than all together. Of these a beginning should be made 
with the easier or that which deals with things (narration 
and description) and proceed to that which deals with ideas, 
comprising exposition and argument. The author has sought 
to select from the whole literature of the subject just those 
principles which every author of a book on composition or 
rhetoric has thought essential, and to omit minor matters and 
all those about which there is a difference of opinion. (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Company, Boston.) 


A Modern English Grammar, by H.G. Buehler _In this the 
author presents a more advanced text-book than his “ Practical 
Exercises in English.” He begins with the sentence and car- 
ries along a logical, analytical arrangement, never allowing 
himself to be dogmatic, nor on the other hand, vague. He has 
no sympathy with the “ spiral” method, but keeps related sub- 
jects together. The exercises are of fine literary quality ; no 
sentences for correction have been admitted. This is the first 
publication by Newson & Company, whose president was for 
nine years at the head of the educational department of Messrs. 
Harper Bros. (Newson & Company, New York. 300 pages, 
$0.60.) E. W.TAPLEY. 


Elements of Rhetoric and English Composition, Second High 
School Course, by Prof. G. R. Carpenter, Columbia university. 
This is to follow a year’s instruction in any good text-book of 
rhetoric. It gives training in the main principles of descrip- 
tion, narration, exposition, and argument, presupposing pre- 
Vious drill in choice of words, structure of sentences, and for- 
mation of paragraphs. Abundant practice is afforded by the 
humerous and wéll-selected extracts. (The Macmillan Com- 
pany, London and New York. 140 pages.) 

E. W. T. 


Judgment in Literature, by W. Basil Worsfold, series of Temple 
Primers. The first half dozen chapters contain extracts, show- 
ing the point of view from which great thinkers, froom Plato 
to Addison, Ruskin, and Matthew Arnold have regarded litera- 
ture. The author goes on to advise testing the merit of a new 
work by selecting passages and comparing them with others of 
similar subject written by some standard author. For instance: 
@ comparison may easily be made between the love scene of 
Richard and Lucy in Meredith’s “ Ferdinand and Miranda ” with 


the corresponding scene in “Romeo and Juliet.” (Aldine 
House, New York, publishers. 100 pages, 40 cents.) 
E. W. T. 


Counsel Upon the Reading of Books. A mere glane at names 
of writers of the different chapters shows what trea. is before 
the reader of this book: A Preface or Reading and Books, Henry 
Van Dyke; History, Prof. H. Morse Stephens; Memoirs and 
Biographies, Agnes Repplier ; Sociology, Economics, and Politics, 
Pres. Arthur T. Hadley; Fiction, Prof. Brander Mathews ; 
Poetry, Prof. Bliss Perry ; Essay and Criticism, Hamilton Ma- 
bie. The first three chapters are written in a critical, analy- 
tical way, while writers of the other three look upon books as 
works of art and treat them sympathetically and zsthetically. 
Prof. Mathews speaks scornfully of the historical work as a 
“‘bastard hybrid of fact and fancy;” while Prof. Stephens 
values it highly. Mr. Van Dyke in the introduction classifies 
readers as “simple, to whom all is fish that comes to his net ;” 

‘the intelligent reader,” thirsting for knowledge ; and “ the 
gentle reader” who reads for culture. For the second class he 
recommends lists of books and courses of reading, which Miss 
Repplier makes light of as “Cook’s personally conducted tours 
in literature.” There are many bright flashes in the book and 
the whole is attractive and inspiring. (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Company, Boston. 300 pp.) E. W. T. 
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Beginnings of English Literature, by Prof. C. M. Lewis, Yale 
university. This does not aim to give an intimate acquaintance 
with Old and Middle English authors, not mentioning all or 
even all the important ones, but it serves as an introduction to 
writers of the Elizabethan period. It contains selections and 
extracts in translation from the older writers, from Beowulf to 
the time of the Reformation. The first. chapter on English his- 
tory to the battle of Hastings, furnishes an outline much needed 
by the average pupil. E. W. T. 


Art of Debate, by R. M. Alden, instructor in the University of 
Pennsylvania. This book is of a very practical nature and can 
not fail to prove of service to persons interested in any form 
of debate. A chapter is devoted to choice of subject and word- 
ing of the proposition. Careful directions are given for pre- 
liminary work in the way of analysis. It is made clear where 
the burden of proof lies and methods of proof as well as of refu- 
tation receive their share of attention. (Henry Holt & Com- 
pany, New York. 280 pages.) E. W. T. 


“The National Library offers to contribute a new and 
marked advance in the general business of cheap publication,” 
said W. E. Gladstone. There is certainly nothing better for 
the price. Among the latest numbers are No. 366, The Sub- 
lime and Beautiful, Edmund Burke; No. 367, The Cricket on 
The Hearth, Charles Dickens, and No. 368, The Earl of Chat- 
0 — Macaulay. (Cassell & Company, Limited, New 

ork. 


Our Rights and Our Limitations is a little primer of ethics 
by Mrs. Rose Harrington, published by the Knickerbocker 
Press, New York. _t is designed to serve as a supplementary 
reader—to be read thru, early in the school year, and again 
just before closing for the summer vacation. The statement 
of a few cardinal principles of ethics is clear and authoritative ; 
the author believes that there is absolute right and wrong in 
matters of conduct. The tone of the booklet is so good that 
one wishes its treatment were a little more exhaustive. 


Pen Sketches is a collection of descriptions of the sights seen 
while traveling, by Finley Acker, a bright and observant Amer- 
ican. He is master of a lively, picturesque style, and he takes 
the reader on a pleasant tour thru Egypt, Palestine, some Ital- 
ian cities, and other places. There is not a dull line in the 
book. The numerous illustrations add much to the beauty and 
value of the book. (Published by the author from the press of 
the McLaughlin Bros. Company, Limited, Philadelphia.) 


The Fourth Generation, by Sir Walter Besant, is a very read- 
able and highly improbable story. A young Eng)ish gentleman 
in a fit of temper murdered his brother-in-law. His own wife 
died of the shock caused by her brother's death. There was 
such strong evidence tending to prove for the guilty man an 
alibi that no one even suspected him. The murder took place in 
1829 ; the murderer lived until 1899 in almost absolute silence, 
yet with full possession of his faculties. Meantime a curse 
seemed to fall upon his family. One son committed suicide, 
another was drowned. His daughter married far beneath her 
station and came to know all the misery of East End poverty. 
Grandsons died or went to pieces morally. The hero of the 
story is Leonard Campaigne, the direct heir in the fourth gen- 
eration, who has been brought up by his widowed mother in 
absolute ignorance of the numerous family disgraces. He is 
a brilliant fellow, something of a prig and without much sym 
pathy for common humanity. The revelation to him of the 
family skeletons, one by one, until he discovers in his aged 
great-grandfather the murderer of other days is a well sus- 
von) effort of a skilful novelist. (F. A.Stokes Company, New 

ork. 





If your stomachis week it should have help. Hood’s Sars- 
aparilla gives strength tothe stomach and cures dyspepsia and 
indigestion. 
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now in its pages tell the whole story. Circula 
it does among the principals, superintendents, s¢ shoo! 
and leading eabere there is no way to teach 
OO net Sf teseposetenel eld so easily and cheaply as 
thru its columns 





Interesting Notes. 


A Winter in Antarctica. 

‘The mysteries of the frozen north 
are yielding to the pluck of such 
explorers as Nansen, Abruzzi (ah-broot’- 
see), and Peary. The latter is in the 


DESERVES IT 


Remarkable Success of a New Treatment 
; for Piles. 





For many years it has been supposed that 
the only absolutely sure cure for piles was b 
surgical operation, but the danger to life 
and the pain and expense has been so great 
that many thousands suffer for years rather 
than submit to this last resort ; or they seek 
the temporary relief in the many remedies 
claimed to relieve piles and rectal troubles, 
salves, ointments, and similar simple rem- 
edies which give only slight and temporary 
relie 

A new preparation which is painless and 
harmless, but which affords immediate re- 
lief and in many cases a complete eure in a 
very short time, is sold by druggists under 
the name of Pyramid Pile Cure. 

It is in suppository form used at night and 
its regular use has cured thousands of obsti- 
nate, long-standing cases, and it seems to be 
equally e ective in all the various forms of 
piles, whether itching, bleeding or protrud- 


in 

The Pyramid Pile Cure allays the inflam- 
mation and intolerable itching, reduces the 
tumors, and its astringent properties cause 
the enlarged blood vessels to contract to a 
normal healthy condition. 

A Baltimore gentleman relates his experi- 
ence with the Pyramid Pile Cure in these 
words : 

«It affords me unusual pleasure to add my 
endorsement to these of others. relative to 
your really wonderful pile remedy. I wasa 
sufferer for zee until told by a fellow-sales- 
man of the Pyramid Pile Cure. It has entire- 
ly cured me and I cheerfully send gh. for 


publication if you wish to use it in that amt 


tion. I wish you would send me one of 


little books on cause and cure of piles, de. | thie 


sire to show it to some friends.” 


Any pile sufferer may ‘use the SB bier 1 


with certainty that it wil givelastaak 


and regular use a permanent cure and the 


still further certainty that it contains ‘no 
cocaine, morphine, or metallic or mineral 
poison. 

All druggists sell Pyramid Pile cure, 50 
nats for full size treatment. 


| north now an he may seturn with the 
news that he has actually reached the 
North pole. .Then the greater interest 
will center in the region around the 
South pole. 

‘We. know. now probably as. much 
about the Arctic region as if the pole 
had already been reached. The people, 
the animals and plants are familiar, 
and all the important questions that 
science has asked have been answered. 
Antarctica, however, is unknown 
ground; we do not know if it has in- 
page: | habitants; we have little knowledge of 
its animals and plants. 

The Belgica Expedition. 


“It has been known for over a hun- 
dred years that there was a great body 
of land in the Antarctic region. Bel- 
: gium was the 
first country to} 
send an expedi- 
tion to it, with 
trained men and 
proper equip- 
ment The Bel- 
gica, in which 
the nineteen men 
‘belonging to the 
expedition sailed, 
was a strong vessel of about two hun- 
dred and-fifty tons. One American 
belonged to the party, Dr. Frederick 
A. Cook, who was already known as 
an Arctic explorer. He shipped as 
surgeon, anthropologist, and phote- 
pher. To these fitles he has now 
added that of historian, for he has 
just published a book, “Through the 
First Antarctic Night.” 

The Belgica left Antwerp at the end 
of August, 1897. She reached the 
Straits of Magellan in December. 
She spent some time in the Fuegan 
channels, where Dr. Cook had a chance 
to study the Fuegans, who, despite 
the various descriptions of them pub- 
lished since the country was first sight- 
ed and named by Magellan, have re- 
mained almost unknown to the present 
time. 

On January 13, 1898, when the 
Belgica left Staten Island to enter 
ice barriers south of Cape Horn, she 
disappeared from the ken of the civil- 
ized world until she came out again, 
on March 28, 1899, and steamed into 
the port of Punta Arenas, at the 
southern end of the South American 
continent. ° 
The Long Antarctic Night. 


The members of the party were the 
first human beings to. pass through 
the south polar winter and its long 
night.. -They found: the Antarctic 
climate: much severer than the same 
latitude in the north. It was so in- 
tensely cold that if they were exposed 
for.a short time.ice caps formed over 

the metal pegs on the inner side of 
the-soles of theif’ shoes. 

"The cold and the darkness depressed 
the ‘spirits of the men and had a great 
effect on ‘their health. . They were 
afflicted with anemia (or deficiency of 





DR. F. A. COOK. 





bloo? or red corpuscles) ; they became 


pale and yellowish, with a feeble. _ 
of from 100 to 140. 

This condition came on by @ 

As the darkness grew a little aien, 
the night soaked a little more color 
from their blood; the gait became 
careless, the step nonelastic, the foot- 
hold uncertain ; the hair grew quickly, 
but there was a great change in the 
color.: Most of them in the cabin 
grew decidedly gray in two months, 
although young men. 

The Belgica sounded the seas, be- 
tween the southern end of South 
America and the Antarctic land. 
Another result of the expedition was 
the finding of a sea where there was 
thought to be land, and a submarine 
bank like the bank off the coast of 
Newfoundland. The explorers brought 
back hundreds of specimens of odd 
looking animals preserved in alcohol. 


A Race of Giants. 
At Terra del Fuego Dr. Cook 


istudied the Onas and other American 
races that are fast disappearing be- 
fore the march of civilization. 
» The Onas are a race of giants living 
on the mainland of Terradel Fuego. 
Their average height is six feet; 
some of them are six feet six inches. 
The bow and arrow is their only 
weapon of war, as the whites ‘have 
steadily refused to sell them guns. 
If they could obtain firearms and sup-~ 
plies they would clear their island of 


This island is nearly as large as the 
state of New York. Gold has been 
found in the sands along the beach of 


PIANO 


Is order to keep layers informed 
on our new pu ne ons and to assist 
them in selecting piano music, we publish 
three apeem! ¢ catalogues, all of which we 
are pleased to mail, postpaid, free, upon 
receipt of request. 


SELECTED PIANO MUSIC 
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ell-known composers lists 
published commeennons . lists of new 
Piano solos; and ormation of inter- 
est to all piano mon 


POPULAR PIANO MUSIC 
Contains a list and reproductionsin —_ of 
new popular aeee ces, march: oe 
two-steps, 8, ete. 


DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR B 


Contains descriptions and tables of cen- 
tents ot many 50c. and $1.00 bound volumes 
of collections of piano music. 


THE DITSON PRACTICE RECORD 





pring REVIEW. 25c. a Year: 
no solo nad sons, perroden aced in each 
aed Sey ee : 


sample copy and 
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Meng Publishers, 
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Its cause exists in the blood, in what 
causes inflammation of the mucous mem: 
brane. 

It is therefore impossible to cure it by 
local applications. 

It is positively dangerous to neglect it, 
because it always affects the stomach and 
deranges the general health, and is likely 
to develop into consumption. 

_ It is radically and permanently cured by 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla which removes the 
cause, Cleanses the blood of scrofulous and 
all other impurities and gives vigor and 
tone'to the whole system. 

The voluntary testimonial of R. Lone, 
California Junction, Iowa, is one of thous- 
ands equally good. It reads: “I had 
catarrh in the head three years, lost my 
appetite and could not sleep. My head 
pained me and I felt bad all over. I was 
discouraged. I began taking Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla and now have a good appetite, 
sleep well, and have no symptoms of 
catarrh.” 


Hood’s Sarsaparilia 


promises to cure and keeps the promise,’ 


Accept no substitute. 








ST.DENIS HOTEL 


Broadway & Eleventh St., New York. 
(Opposite Grace Chureh.) 
ume > on European Plan at Moderate 


Centrally Located and most convenient to 
Amusement and Business Districts. 


Of access from Depots and Ferries b; 
oe road way Cars direct, or by coneter’ 


- «= Proprietors. 








wm. TAYLOR ‘ SOR, 








CONTINENTAL »# HOTEL 
PHILADELPHIA 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLANS. 


By recent changes every room is equipped 
with Steam Heat, Hotand Cold Running 
Water and Lighted by Electricity. 


500 Rooms. Three New Elevators. 








Room, wWiTH Boarp....... $2.50 and Upward 
Room, WITHOUT BoarD...$1.00 and Upward 
Room, WITH BaTH, AMERICAN, $3.00 and Up. 
Room, WITH BaTH, EUROPEAN, $2.00 and Up. 


Steam Heat Included. _L. U. MALTBY 
1 HECUOOOUEHEEEREUOOEOUED?: 


At the End of Your Journey you will find s 
it a great convenience to go right over to 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL 
Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts. 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, New York 
Central for Shopping and Theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d St. De ot free. 
Boom:, $ .OO per day and Upwards 





















various parts of it. “The pampas of 
the north and a part of the southern 
ground have proved to be almost the 
best sheep farming country in the 
world. Thus gold seekers and sheep 
farmers are gradually pressing the 
Onas back from the borders of the 
island into the forest-covered lowland 
and the ice-covered highlands back 
from the sea, where they must soon 
perish. They are great sheep thieves, 


and hence it has been a war to the|- 


death between them and the whites. 
Two Hundred Miles an Hour by Rail. 


Capt. Lina Beecher, of Brooklyn, N. 
Y., is the inventor of a scheme for 
travel by rail, which, it is claimed will 
make an entire change in the business 
of the world. He was born in Bergen, 
Genessee county, N. Y., served as a 
trooper in the civil war, and since then 
has been engaged in railroad building 
in many states, east and west. 

Thus when he attempted to solve 
the problem of rapid transit he 
brought to bear upon it his long and 
valuable experience. Aceording to 
his plan the cars, which will be made 
of aluminum, will run on an elevated 
track, similar to that of the elevated 
railroad in New York city. In the 
center of each car will be four wheels 
that will run on a single rail. On 
each side of the car will be other wheesl 
running, much lower down, in deep 
grooves. Through these the electric 
current that will move the train will 
be taken. 
der it practically impossible for the 
train to run off the track. 

The cars will be very narrow and 
pointed at the end. This will greatly 
lessen the resistence of the air, which, 
in the present style of cars, m akes 
the attainment of a high speed such 
a hard matter. The car will be divided 
by partitions into small sections, like 
trains on the British railroads. Power 
stations will be placed one hundred 
miles apart on the line that it is pro- 
posed to build between New York and 
Chicago. It is expected that pass- 
enger trains will cover the thousand 
miles between these two cities in five 
hours, or at a speed of two hundred 
miles an hour. 

A railroad of this kind is already in 
operation in Ontario, Canada, opposite 
Buffalo, and it is proposed also to 
build ‘one from Philadelphia to Atlan- 
tic City. 


This arrangement will ren-| | 
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Women’s Furnishings. 


Flannel Waists. 


Old Rose, Army Blue, Golf Red Waists 
Velvet Trimmed Waists, y 
Mohair and Cashmere Waists, 
Albatross Breakfast Jackets, 


Silk Petticoats. 


_ Faney Lace Bridal Petticoats, Foulard 
Petticoats, 


Paris Novelties. 


Procdovay Ks 19th st. 


NEW YORK. 





American 
Song Birds 


16 beautiful pictures 


in colors by Ridgway 


FREE. 


Apply only to our local salesrooms. 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO. 
Salesrooms in every city. 








A Skin of Beauty is a Joy F -rever. f 


Dr. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 





Oriental Cream, seatneen, 


Remaves Ban, Pimples, Freckles Moth-Patelis, 





FERD. T. HOPKINS, Prop’r. 
87 Great Jones Street, New York. 


For sale by all 
Dealers 


Also f 

‘anamaker other Fane: 
Ew” Beware of Base imitations. 
for arrest and proof of any one 


BR. 
Goods 
e same 


5 tis 2 name. Las 
distinguishe 
Dr. L. Sayre said toa lady of the haw-ton (a 


and Fancy Goods 

throughout the U.S.,Canadas a: Europe 
‘ound i. pS at . 8, 
Base a peed 





BERCY’S TEXT: 
FRENCH |s00Ks fr 
_ [Teaching French 
are used everywhere. Send to the 
publisher for copies for examination. 
WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 


8g: @ 853 SIXTH AVENUE, - = NSW YORK 
Compiete catalogue on application. 


Interesting Notes. 


The Mosquito. 

In a 9 the name gnatis applied to 
the fami 7 of insects that is termed mos- 
quito in America. Most insects have four 
wings; the diptera have but two, and it is 
to this class. the sae booed belongs. The 
eggs are laid in, or rather upon, the water; 
they are oo together in the form of a 
boat, and this floats perfectly; no matter 
how the water is disturbed it rides secure. 
After atime the hatches; it is the 
second stage called /arva,; it is now a 
curious large headed insect, and when at 
rest it hangs with its head downwards ; the 
tail sticks up thru the surface of the water ; 
thru this it breathes. After a time the 
third stage, called pupa sets in; it_still 
moves about in the water. Then the skin 
splits along the back and forms a kind ot 
rift and the insect is in the fourth stage, 
the zmago, it has wings and is quite a 
pretty insect ; itsoon gets strength and flies 
—_ for food ; only the female mosquito 

ites, 

Hydraulic Railroad Filling. 


The LExgineering Times describes a 
rapid method of making big fills in railroad 
work as used by the Canadian Pacific 
railroad, The plan requires an abundance 


| of water, under pressure. The great Moun- 


tain Creek embankment is being made in 
this way. Water is brought from two miles 
away, in flumes, to a point over 200 feet 
above the railroad trac Here it 1s con- 
ducted in huge iron penstocks to the points 
where it is needed. The conductor pipes 
have nozzles. varying from three to six 
inches, according to the work. A stream 
of water under pressure is directed into a 
gravel bank, and the force of the current 
carries the material in suspension thru 
flumes to the points where the fills are to 
be made. A cradle of logs prevents the 
gravel from being carried away, but the 
water escapes, and in this way a very solid 
embankment is produced. Boulders as 
large as eighteen inches in diameter are 
moved in this way without being touched, 
The cost of making a fill by this metho 
is about half the cost of the old methods. 
It goes without saying, however, that, the 
the head of water required is only obtain- 
able under exceptional conditions. 


Winter Tourist Rates South. 


Winter tourist rates for season 1900-1901 
to all tourist points in South and South- 
west via Southern Railway, go into eftect 
October 15th, 1900. Full particulars may 
be obtained by addressing any agent of 
that company. This is the route of the 


8 | New York and Florida Limited and offers 


on all through trains dining car service the 
year round. Address Alex. S. Thweatt, 
Eastern Passenger Agent, 1185 Broadway, 


"eo New York. 
be sure Fh 
18 r .-) 

made. oT Scent 


no counter- 
jar 


Good News for Our Readers. 


who have scrofula taints in their blood, and 
who has not? Scrofula in all its forms is 
cured by Hood’s Sarsaparilla which 
thoroughly purifies the blood. This dis- 
ease, whicn frequently appears in children, 
is greatly to be dreaded. It is most likely 
to affect the glands of neck, which become 
enlarged, eruptions appear on the head and 


th. | £@Cce, and the eyes are frequently affected. 


Upon its first appearance, perhaps in slight 
eruptions or pimples, scrofula should be en- 
tirely eradicated from the system by a 
thorough course of Hood’s Sarsaparilla to 
prevent all the painful and sickening conse- 

uences of running scrofula sores which 
drain the’ system, sap the strength and 
make existnece utterly wretched. 


, During the Teething Period. 
Mas. WinsLow’s SooTHING SyruP has been 
usedsfor over’ Firty. YEARS by Batiow of 
MorueErs for their CHILDREN WHILE TEETH- 
tno, with PerFEcT Success, It SOOTHES 
the CuILp, Sorrens the Gums, ALLays all 
Pain, Cures Winp Co.ic, and is the best 
remedy for DiakrHa@a. Sold by Druggist 
in every part of the world. Be sure to ask 
for ‘Mrs, Winslow’s Soothing Syrup,” and 





take no other kind. ty-five cents a 
bottle. 









ELASTIC 
RIBBED 
UNION | 
SUITS | 


cover the entire 

r © an | 

tio: Fi ng 
like a glove, bu 
_sottly and without 
pressure. No but- 
ton» down the 
front. Wade for 


and 
; ) le. Most 
convenient to put 
on, ng en 3 
j at the top and 
wn on like trous- 
ers. With no other 
kind of underwear 
can ladies obtain 
such perfect fit for 
dresses or wear 
comfortably so 
small a corset. 
Made in great 
variety of fabrics 
= and weights, 


Sold by best dealers every where. 


Pears 
Economical soap is one 
that a touch of cleanses. 
Pears’ shaving soap is 
the best in all the world. 


All sorts of people use it, all sorts of stores sell 
it. especially druggists 
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Agents make 
25 Per cent. 
Commission 
by getting orders for our 
TEAS, COFFEES, 
EXTRACTS. 
SPICES and 
BAKING POWDER 
SPECIAL PRESENTS 


orchecks. Freight paid. Send for new 
terms—FREE, 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO... 
P. O. Box 289. 31 & 33 Vesey Street, New *’ ork. 
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THE STANDARD 
AMERICAN BRAND. . 


Intproved patterns for every 

style of writing, including 

the Vertical System. For 

nearly 50 years haveybeen ¥ 

used in Is and Com- = 

mercial Colleges. — j 
Samples and special prices 

to teachers on application. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 
. 349 Broadway, New York 
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The Educational 
* System of 
Round-Hand 


Rational Slant Writing bodies the following features: 





IS NOT I. 





“‘A Radical Departure 


from 4. Simplicity of form. 
Present Systems of 


Writing.” 











THOMAS R. SHEWELL 6& CoO., 


A round, flowing scripi, based on movement. 
2. Uniformity in Capitals and Small Letters. 
3. A NATURAL slant to the right. 


Seven books in the séries. Six ready October 1. If you are not satisfied with the 
results secured by Vertical Writing, let us hear from you. 


# Boston, New York, Chicago. 


= But rather a modification of Vertical Writing, accentuating, combining 
and harmonizing the manifest excellences, while it eliminates the Se 
centricities and undesirable qualities of Vertical Penmanship. It em- 7 











OUR TIMES 


A SEMI-MONTHLY MAGAZINE OF CURRENT EVENTS. 





The plan ef this paper is to give— 
(t) A clear, condensed, and impartial acount of the Leading Events of 
the Fienth. 





=OUR® 
TIMES (2) The important Inventions and Discoveries, 


Rens (3) Interesting Geographical Material. 


(4) Answers to Questions of General Interest, relating te these and kin- 
A 2 dred matters. 


It differs from a newspaper in that the news is thoroughly 





0 Me Pd Ge Poet sifted and put in the briefest and most readable shape. It is 
Bom, «Woks Keg . : : 

ae Meares Cand what it professes to be, a paper of current history—history that 
ovo om age ten. will find its way into school text-books in a few years. OUR 





ramen Teed SORT wT: TIMES gives the history now, while throbbing with liveliest 
ao seme oe f interest, 


WHY IT IS A GOOD PAPER FOR THE SCHOOL: 

1. Because it gives all the news of the month, in brief space, that is worth reading 
or remembering. 

2. It omits the worthless and harmful material—the murders, scandals, unimport- 
ant events, etc. 

3. It contains much material for the classes in geography, physics, chemistry. 
physiology, astronomy, civil government, etc. 

4. It helps to make pupils intelligent readers and thinkers. 

5. There is ne waste material in it; every line may be used in some way. 

6. The busy teacher can use it to keep informed of the world’s great events. 

7. It may be used for supplementary reading or as a text-book of current history. 

OUR TIMES is a success because it meets the desires of a very large number. 
During the past ten years it has been used in thousands of school-rooms, and its cir- 
culation has steadily risen until it is more than double any similar paper. 

OUR TIMES is published twice a month, on the first and fifteenth. Subscibers, 
tell us that for school use a semi-monthly is just right. Each number contains 20 
pages, in magazine form with neat colored cover, nicely illustrated with portraits, 
maps, and pictures of leading inventions. ONLY FIFTY CENTS A YEAR 
Club rates for two or more subscribers, FORTY CENTS EACH. Subscribers to 
our other periodicals are entitled to the club rate on their own subscription. 














E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 
61 East Ninth Street, - - - - NEW YORK. 





STRICT mutuality 

observed in distribu- 
tion of surplus, Each 
policy-holder, under all 
circumstances, receives 


the amount to which he 
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Blackboard | 
Stencils## 


WE HAVE ABOUT 500 DESIGNS 
HERE ARE SOME OF THEM: 


Maps of Continents. 24x36 in. 10c. ea, 

Each State and Territory. 24x36 in. 
10c ea. 

9 Groups of States. 24x36in. 10c. 

— and Puritan Wars. 5 Stencils, 
Cc. 

War of Revolution. 5 Stencils. ‘ 40c. 

Civil War. 1o Stencils, 80c. 

Border. 12x36in. 10c. 

Rolls of Honor. 12x36 in. 10c. 

Physiology Charts. Setof7. 50c. 


rc) 


THE FOLLOWING, 18x24 in,, HE 
5 CENTS EACH. HS 
Language Lessons, 75 Designs. | 
Animals. 40 Designs. Ir 
Plants and Flowers. 35 Designs. | A 
Birds. 15 Designs. i H 
Portraits. 25 Designs. -, 
. | 
Send zo cents for 2 samples for trisl—e Mapof ¥F 
North America and a 5-cent stencil— S| 
unth complete isst. | 
E: L. Kellogg &Co., a 


6: East Ninth Street, New York. 
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WON A DIPLOMA OF 


THE ay 
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The Paris Exposition. 
This award was made by an INTER- 
NATIONAL JURY @F TWENTY-FIVE MEM- 
BERS, AND IN COMPETITION WITH 
TWENTY OTHER TYPEWRITERS. 


The Smith Premier Typewriter Co., 


‘SYRACUSE, N. Y., U. S.A. 





